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“EMPIRE” 


@| ‘How now,” said Diogenes. “Why all 
the hubbub in the city today?” 

@| Crates: Have you not heard, sire? The 
phalanx of Alexander carries all before it? 
@| Diogenes: What has that to do with the 
swinging step of the Hoplite? 

@] Crates: Indeed, master, you are hope- 
lessly behind the times. All Greece and 
Macedonia are aflame over the glory of an 
Alexandrian Empire. Our great autocrat 
has threatened the gateway of far Cathay 
and is now entering India. 

@| Diogenes: To what purpose? 

@] Crates: Master, you are at times impos- 
sible. Do you not know that conquest brings 
more slaves to our markets, opens up the 
ways of merchandise for our triremes and 
brings great glory as well as profit? 

@] Diogenes: But do not these wretched 
slaves have to be fed also, and if their land 
is bled white to support military operations, how can 
they buy merchandise. Our people are taxed out of 
the necessities of life to keep the army in the field. 
Some of our young men return helpless and broken 
and many return no more. 

@| Crates: But, Master, there is the Empire of the 
world at stake. 

@| Diogenes (yawning): Yes, I heard but yesterday 
that Alexander had sighed at the thought there was but 
one world to conquer. 

@| Crates: Who comes running in such haste? 

@| Diogenes: Evidently a courier. 

@] Crates: Here, man, what news? 

@) Courier: Alexander is dead! 

@| Diogenes: So ends the Empire! 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WORLDS TO COME 
II* | 
WORLDS TO COME 
By THE EDITOR 


HERE is a true sense in which every age may be 

considered transitional, but our own time has tran- 
sitional significance greater than for some centuries. We 
are witnessing the creation of a new world whose character 
is uncertain. Ours is a time of break-up for philosophies, 
for theories of conduct, for ways of living, for social habits 
and even for the interpretation of religion. Not even the 
Reformation offered greater conflicts. Then there was doubt 
of institutions, forms, theological expressions, but not of the 
essential facts of religion ; now there is widespread doubt of 
religion itself, of its value and its reality. For closer anal- 
ogy we should have to go back to the break-up of the Roman 
Empire when Christianity saved Europe from chaos and out 
of the fragments of the old wrought a semblance of moral- 
ized society. But then Christianity was called only to the 
conquest of a provincial world. Charlemagne’s empire 
would not now be considered vast. 


The problem which religion is now called to meet can 
be solved neither parochially nor provincially. Whatever 
solution is now found must include all peoples, become part 
and parcel of every nationality, interpret in its highest 
sense every religion, engage the most diverse sentiments, 


* The two previous papers of this series appeared in the Spring and Summer issues 
respectively under the titles: Can Christianity Save Itself; and The Holy Catholic 
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answer the most disparate needs. Many will feel that Chris- 
tianity cannot fulfil such a program; some from a disbelief 
in the power of the Christian faith as such, some from a 
narrow conception of the faith they profess. Christianity, 
if it is to construct a new world, must not fear to become 
cosmopolitan; it must become in a new sense a world 
religion. 


In order to do this it must be prepared to delete every- 
thing which is not essential to its true character, all that 
is purely local, racial, national, idiosyncratic, as a battle 
cruiser casts overboard the fittings of the ship when it 
clears for action. Such an hour in the world’s history is not 
one for emphasizing differences of creed, opinion, form, 
theological subtlety either within Christianity or among 
religious men of varying faiths. It is necessary to ask the 
question: What is religion? The adventitious must be 
separated from the essential and the real. Interpretations 
of religious experience must be found which can be gen- 
erally recognized by men of good-will, and these in the spirit 
of conciliation, not of conflict. The Christian must recall 
the spirit of Christ who “came not to destroy but to fulfil.” 
Upon the Christian capacity to offer itself and its Leader 
as the surest fulfilment of universal religious aspirations 
will depend the success of the Christian evangel, the realiza- 
tion of Jesus’ prayer that “all may be one.” 


Nor is this a new method in the progress of Christianity. 
It was the means by which she has successfuly met the 
prevailing tides of thought from the beginning. First with 
Stoicism through Paul who quoted favorably and with 
Christian interpretation the Stoic poets, and then threw 
down the challenge of the Cross to the mystic religions; then 
it was the Greek Fathers gathering the best out of the Neo- 
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Platonism of Alexandria and laying deeper the foundations 
of Christian theology. Later there was Aquinas heading off 
the threatening atheism by a new adaptation of Aristotle. 
So it came about that much in theology which has been 
considered purely Christian in origin came from other 
sources but was adapted, re-illuminated and made to serve 
the Christian need of the hour. Nor was this a sign of 
decadence. It was rather an evidence of the indwelling 
spirit of a great and living faith which could adapt itself to 
the changing needs and intellectual moods of men. 


Christianity now faces a world more or less dominated 
by new forms of paganism and she must meet it with such 
re-interpretations of her essential and unchanging spirit 
as to bring intellectual as well as spiritual and moral con- 
viction to men. These re-interpretations must be adequate 
both to Eastern and Western thought. She now faces as 
she has never faced before a world task and from it must 
issue the world to come. 


Wh 
The Challenge of Christianity 


At least two sources of Christian theology must be rec- 
ognized. The first source must be taken as religious expe- 
rience, the individual soul in communion with God; the 
second is an attempt to rationalize that experience, to make 
it more than individual, to place it in cosmic settings, and 
that rationalization is philosophy. The scientist attempts 
an exactly similar thing when he strives to discover the 
place of individual experience in a system of natural law. 
If the experience appears to be individual only, he is led to 
suspect it. In a like manner religion finds sustenance for its 
faith as it discovers it filling a cosmic role. 


Religious experience is not theological for it is a direct 
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and inner assurance of God. But philosophy has in religion 
the task of satisfying the demands of the mind. Thus 
Christianity has been compelled to build new intellectual 
dwellings for her children consistent with growing needs 
and new modes of expression, to meet contradictory philos- 
ophies of life, changing social customs and traditions while 
she maintained the same essential spirit in all and through 
all. 


Her reply to the popular Alexandrian philosophy is to 
be read plainly in the prologue of the Gospel of John. The 
Pauline Epistles on which so much of Christian theology 
has since depended was Paul’s attempt to meet the thought 
of the Greco-Roman world on its own ground. His success 
was in part due to the vivid reality of his own religious 
experience and also in part to the boldness with which he 
seized upon the prevalent Greek concepts like those of 
Stoicism and the Greek mysteries and gave them the higher 
and nobler Christian interpretation and content. It was 
this sympathetic approach, this showing of the better way 
that won the Greek world for Paul and his Master. 


In like manner, as we have mentioned above, Origen 
captured the best of Greek thought making it do homage to 
his faith as likewise also Aquinas turned the tides of a 
rising Aristotelianism from agnosticism to faith. 


All these were philosophical readjustments which were 
not changes of essential faith, but which enabled a living 
faith to re-express itself to meet the intellectual demands of 
changing ages and new civilizations, of new modes and 
habits of thought. 


These new expressions offered the best evidence of the 
living character of Christianity in which revelation is not 
a dead thing but in which the spirit of prophecy remains, 
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itself an essential part of the faith. It may well be ques- 
tioned whether in the wide round of world religions there 
is any other which thus cultivates and encourages the pro- 
phetic spirit, or which would not be destroyed by re-inter- 
pretation. If this be true it may be because of the supreme 
assurance of Christianity that it draws from a living foun- 
tain head of spiritual inspiration, depending on a direct 
illumination and communion of the soul with God. It may 
well be considered one of the distinguishing features of the 
Christian faith and the harbinger of its effectiveness for 
worlds to come. 


i 
The New Paganism 


If we refer the word pagan to its etymology we find that 
it was first the term of derision cast by the cosmopolite 
upon the countryman who worshipped on the local hilltop 
to propitiate the local gods who had within their keeping, 
fertility of adjacent fields and other benefits. Their chief 
significance was their limitation to a locality. Paganism 
was and is a denial of the cosmopolitan and cosmic nature 
of religion. Its benefits are for the few, it denies the uni- 
versal and unprejudiced character of God. It sought special 
and undeserved advantages to individuals, communities, 
tribes, nations and races. Its rituals were designed to 
appease and cajole into participation those higher powers 
that could confer successs in battle with neighboring tribes 
or assist in the chase or in the field. 


Paganism was ever opposed to the spirit of prophecy 
because it was at enmity with the God of the prophets. The 
prophetic task in Israel was to break up the pagan concepts 
of religion that too widely prevailed, lingering on in “high 
places” and about natural objects and creeping into the 
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services of the Temple as well. The prophets taught the 
cosmic character of God, that he was a respecter of right- 
eousness rather than of persons and peoples. The older 
type of paganism has now pretty generally been done away 
around the world. Where it still lingers its knell is sounded 
by the progress of science and the growth of intelligence. 
To meet it forms no great part of the present task of 
Christianity. 


There is however a new paganism, far more widespread 
and subtle, the overcoming of which is the immediate task 
of all religions and particularly of Christianity. This 
paganism prevails widely in modern life, invades and is 
the reproach of Christendom. The phenomena it presents 
are new, appearing in new forms, but the principles of 
ancient and modern paganism are identical. Both deny the 
cosmic and universal nature and love of God. 


To some modern pagans, who would be the last to recog- 
nize their paganism, God is a respecter of persons, to be 
individually appeased, to bring benefits to a limited few at 
the expense of other individuals, classes, or nationalities. 
God is thought of not as the God of the whole earth nor of 
all men, but one who will yield unfair and prejudiced 
advantages to his cultists. One is appalled at the present 
progress of this paganism which characterizes the advance 
of nationalisms over a great part of the earth and lingers 
too long in Christian concepts in the minds of those to whom 
prayer is a begging for undeserved individual favors. 


Another form of the new paganism consists in the denial 
of a universal God and turns to self-worship, the accom- 
plishment of salvation by scientific and natural means 
alone. It scorns the cosmic and deeper forces of life, mys- 
tically discerned, as superstition, and misses altogether the 
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sources of inspiration or denies them. The old paganism 
though parochial and selfish had some respect for powers 
above and within itself; the new paganism discredits all 
values of the inner spirit. This type of paganism registers 
in modern life in many ways, but it is evidenced in the 
widespread breakdown of the moral sanctions; in the flair 
for vulgarity; in the emphasis placed on sexuality; in its 
scorn of those delicacies of life and honor that characterize 
the gentleman and gentlewoman; in the spirit of falsehood 
which mocks at the most solemn promises in business, in 
matrimony, in international treaties. Last and perhaps 
greatest of all, this paganism rears its ugly head in the 
spirit of a selfish nationalism that seeks its own gain at 
the expense of others and foolishly imagines that one 
can prosper without the prosperity of all. It may truly 
be said that this Machiavellianism is no new thing in the 
world. It is also true that we now live in a smaller world 
than has ever before been known. The growth in communi- 
cation, the interlocking interests, economic, social and reli- 
gious, have brought the old problem to an acute issue in 
our day, and given it a new and more sinister meaning. 


Such is the new paganism that faces Christianity today. 
The old paganism entertained a lingering respect for 
religion and moral values, though unworthy. The new 
paganism faces us with the prospect of the world-wide 
prevalence of anti-religion, the cult of a supreme selfish- 
ness. No hour in the history of mankind has been so critical 
since the days of Augustine. 


ITI. 
Building New Intellectual Foundations 


The best persuadant to Christianity lies in the indwell- 
ing spirit, the living experience of God. This breaks down 
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all prejudice, succeeds where all other means fail. It is the 
true evangel which cannot be gainsaid nor denied. Let this 
fact be noted in view of what is to follow. 


Though religion is of the spirit, it partakes also of the 
intellect since it has to do with the whole man. The satis- 
faction of the intellect may be a prior step to the satisfac- 
tion of the spirit. In this light alone can the existence of 
philosophy finally be justified. If Christianity is properly 
to meet the sweeping tides of change it is not enough that 
it should present only the mystical side to men. It must 
also capture their intellects. To this end it must call in 
again the service of philosophy as it has in the great periods 
of its past. 


It is not sufficient merely to present the same arguments 
that appeared cogent to Greek and Roman society. The 
movements of thought are different under new aspects of 
knowledge and discovery. There is no more sense in ap- 
proaching the intellectual world of today with the philo- 
sophical weapons of the first century than to oppose to a 
modern army the famous Macedonian phalanx which laid 
the ancient world at the feet of Alexander. New mental 
outlooks must be approached on their own ground. Last of 
all should the Christian of faith distrust truth from any 
quarter. The power of early Christianity lay in its capacity 
to clear itself from the limiting concepts of Judaism and 
meet the Greek world on its own terms. In this respect 
Paul was the great plowman who broke up the stubborn 
glebe. He offered a working mental agenda for that day 
and time without rebating one whit the essential teaching 
of the Cross. 


To bring effectiveness to the Christian evangel today 
something similar must take place in Christian apologetics. 
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We must find again a thought for Christendom which will 
be sufficient not only for the faithful but also for the faith- 
less and unbelieving who are drifting away from us because 
of the breakdown of an inadequate Christian philosophy. 


Furthermore we must be prepared to meet the objec- 
tions of men of other and contrasting faiths, and of men of 
no faith. Our purview of the situation must include provi- 
sion for meeting the general problems of religion—problems 
that face all religions. We must ask such questions as 
these: Have the religions any common desiderata? Are 
they seeking after the good life? To what extent may they 
cooperate in mutual understanding for common ends? How 
may the problem of exclusiveness be met by the recognition 
of a common God and Father of all men? Do the religions 
seek to unite the individual with some power not himself 
that makes for righteousness? Do they believe the universe 
or God to be friendly to goodness? Do they trust the higher 
powers to aid man’s own development? Is there forgiveness 
for man’s sin, a power for overcoming temptation and a 
way to inner peace? How can all this be brought into accord 
with the general reason and the best scientific knowledge? 
What are the terms on which individuals may rise to the 
highest self-expression and the largest social usefulness? 
What are the social obligations of the religious man? What 
injury may be done to one faith through recognition of the 
valid goods and truths in others? Is there a common basis 
of theism on which all men of religious mind can build? 
Are goodness, love, compassion, charity, uprightness, sin- 
cerity, self-sacrifice, devotion to ideals, the heart of true 
religion, the evidence of the divine Spirit, of the indwelling 
of the God and Father of all? 


If these are taken as the marks of God’s presence in 
man it is possible to arrive at religious understanding and 
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cooperation despite theological differences, for here we deal 
with the actual evidences of religion. Once these principles 
are recognized all else follows including recognition of the 
Divine Exemplar, Christ. Divinity is evidenced by indu- 
bitable testimony, the existence of perfect moral character, 
the life of perfect love in any religion. 


At this point, philosophy may be of exceptional service, 
just as it has been in the past ages of religious history. It 
possesses to a great degree a non-partisan character. It can 
easily become the meeting-place and the medium for the 
comparison and equitable appraisal of contrasting and even 
of contradictory ideas. It offers a field of amicable discus- 
sion far from the heats of sectarian or partisan religious 
claims. It may be made the common ground from which all 
forces of good-will, of love, and of truth may proceed to- 
gether. It offers a standing ground where hands may be 
united against all that would substitute hate for love, vio- 
lence for peace, or that would foster misunderstanding, 
suspicion and that which morally degrades. Men may not 
at present be able to come together to discuss the relative 
virtues and values of their religion, for religion calls for 
complete faith, and exclusive, on the part of its devotees, 
sincerity being its first law. But men may come together 
to discuss the basic philosophy of all religion because reli- 
gion springs from recognized common needs everywhere 
present. This ground for mutual discussion and under- 
standing is provided by philosophy. 


Here at last is an approach to a Christian evangel which 
is at present almost totally neglected and in which Chris- 
tianity is by the terms of her great charter under obligation 
to lead the way. No Christian whose faith is sufficient but 
will welcome the test and comparison in the confident belief 
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that whatever is true, whatever is of good report will 
survive. 


Perhaps it will be affirmed that the Buddhist, the 
Brahman, the Confucian, the Shintoist, the Moslem will 
approach philosophy in a like confidence regarding his faith. 
So much the better. Let the test abide by the great morali- 
ties, the great experience of God, the great service of 
humanity, the evidence of love. It is safe to say that no 
religion in its present practice could altogether win out: 
none that would not need in humble contrition to beg for- 
giveness from all the rest for the existence within it of prac- 
tices unworthy of its avowed principles. But out of such 
contrition, mutual respect, and love there can be no doubt 
would spring a new illumination of the Spirit, a new and 
widespread manifestation of the presence of God, a new 
realization of brotherhood, a new theophany, a new homo- 
phany, a new Pentecost that would lead to the creation of 
a new world. 


Some may indeed question whether Christianity is yet 
ready to lead in the great renunciation which is her only 
way to supreme service and fulfillment. Such renunciation 
implies the bringing of institutions, formularies, modes, 
manners, characteristics of thought, philosophy, and theol- 
ogy made dear and venerable by age, to cast them into the 
crucible of time. This will not seem impossible except to 
men of little faith. But this fact and this necessity lie 
buried in her fundamental and all-conquering principle, the 
doctrine of the cross. This alone is the victory that over- 
cometh the world. 


THE PERSONALISTIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF HUMANISM 


if 
Humanisms and Humanism 
By The Late F. C. 8S. SCHILLER 


T IS not easy in four short papers to survey the place 

of the philosophy I have called Humanism, not only in 
the whole field of reality but also, what is by no means the 
same thing, in the whole field of philosophy. For the field 
of philosophy and the field of reality are far from co- 
inciding: there are philosophies which lie very remote from 
anything real, and there are realities which the philoso- 
pher’s eye either disdains to notice or shrinks from in 
alarm; the obvious also often blinds it by excess of light. 


Grave difficulties beset also the title I have chosen. 
“Humanism” is a highly ambiguous word, and before it can 
be used with safety its ambiguities must be elucidated. 
This is an initial duty which is commonly neglected by 
philosophers. They are as fond of technicality as other 
learned men, rather more prone to appropriate the techni- 
cal terms of others, and much more negligent about explain- 
ing their own. Moreover, it has taken the logicians a long 
time to discover that every word should be regarded as 
“ambiguous,” simply because it is useful. It is capable of 
being used in several senses, and the better the word the 
more frequently will it be used for the various purposes of 
its employers. This sort of ambiguity, however, is potential, 
and should never be allowed to degenerate into usages 
which leave in doubt in what sense a word is actually in- 
tended. When such real ambiguity occurs, the public must 
demand explanations, and should obtain them. 


Now this is the situation which has arisen over the 
$52 
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word “Humanism.” Humanism is a very good word, and 
many have found it convenient to use. It is, in fact, too 
good a name, which has tempted many to use it some- 
what unscrupulously, without justifying their use of it and 
explaining how it was related to other and earlier uses. 
The result has been wide-spread confusion in the public 
mind, and this is the first obstacle a writer on Humanism 
has to surmount. 


It renders particularly difficult the first duty of a philo- 
sophic writer, which is to be intelligible. For the philosopher 
cannot really avail himself of the excuse for technicality 
which may pass in the other sciences. He cannot claim that 
his subject-matter demands elaboration by special terms; 
for his subject-matter is not special. He should not conceive 
himself as a specialist, but rather as a liaison officer be- 
tween the sciences and as a mediator between them and the 
natural demands of human life. Historically the function 
of philosophy has been variously conceived; but its truest 
function is to be the central organ of synoptic vision, in 
which the whole of knowledge may find its focus. 


In essence, therefore, and in the widest sense of Human- 
ism, all philosophy is humanistic; the need for it springs 
from the very nature of human knowledge. The things to 
be known are too various and too multitudinous, and the 
powers of the human mind are too limited, for anyone to 
master all knowledge. So division of labor is imperative. 
We work by cutting up the field of knowledge into manage- 
able areas, and by each cultivating his own little slice of it. 
Moreover, as knowledge grows, these slices grow ever 
smaller; for there is more to know in each. This is the 
reason for, and the meaning of, scientific specialization. It 
would result in a total comminution of knowledge if there 
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were no one who could soar above the interscientific bar- 
riers with which the specialists are forever hedging them- 
selves round and could take a bird’s-eye view. 


Now the methods by which the various sciences cultivate 
each its own field are very similar, and indeed identical at 
bottom. Every science arises by first cutting off a conveni- 
ent portion of the total field of knowledge, and, as it were, 
staking out its claim. This process is usually quite easy, for 
we have merely to follow the obvious lines of demarcation 
between the different aspects of the real. Thus the differ- 
ence between the animate and the inanimate is soon 
perceived, and gives rise to the sciences of the living, such 
as biology, zoology, physiology, psychology, on the one hand, 
and mechanics and physics on the other. Nor is it hard to 
concentrate attention on the spatial relations of things and 
to abstract their form, and so to get the science of spatial 
relations or geometry. 


Not infrequently, however, in this process a certain 
amount of disputed territory will be left over on the borders 
of two or more different sciences. Now these regions will 
usually be ambiguous or ambivalent; i.e., intrinsically such 
that they can be treated in more than one way and viewed 
from more than one standpoint. As a rule these alterna- 
tives will belong to different sciences, and if each of these 
puts forward an exclusive claim to control the subject, 
there will arise an interscientific quarrel. For example, a 
living body is both a body and, as such, a subject of inquiry 
for mechanics, physics and chemistry, and also, as living, 
a something more, to be described by ascribing to it what is, 
quite vaguely but significantly, called life or soul. 


Now in itself the existence of disputed territory does no 
harm. Indeed, it rather stimulates the competing Sciences, 
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which, after all, can share in exploiting it. Moreover, their 
rivalry may be a good thing, if it impresses on us that not 
only are there many things to know, but also that they have 
many aspects, and that in consequence there may be many 
ways of knowing for us to choose from. All these ways may 
be legitimate and valuable, and so need not occasion inter- 
scientific quarrels. 


Furthermore, interscientific dispute may do good, also, 
in another way. It may lead to the institution of a court of 
appeal, or rather of arbitration, to decide them. The deci- 
sion of such disputes should be regarded as one of the main 
functions of philosophy. But, to appreciate this very im- 
portant function fully, we shall have to proceed with our 
sketch of the making of a science. 


When a science has more or less mapped out its terri- 
tory, it proceeds to organize it. This means that it tries to 
find principles or methods—which are practically the same 
thing, because principles are really methodological in their 
use, whatever may be their pretensions in the abstract— 
for treating its subject-matter; it also looks for points of 
view from which it can survey its domain and decide which 
of its phenomena shall be phenomena for tt, i.e., relevant 
to its interest. The crude phenomena usually suffer severely 
in this process. So many of them are discarded as illusory 
and unreal that the ‘facts’ which survive scientific scru- 
tiny are only a selected fraction of the initial facts. More- 
over, the crude phenomena are often so ambiguous in status 
and character that they are bandied about among the 
sciences and none of them wants to recognize them. This is 
true, on the whole, of the portion of the phenomena called, 
roughly, “psychical,” though they clearly fall within the 
province of psychology. However, most psychologists are 
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still afraid of them and will not look at, or into, them. 
Similar cases are far from rare. For example, when an 
astronomer looks at the disc of Mars through a good tele- 
scope under specially good conditions of visibility, he may 
see a network of straight lines, the famous “canals of 
Mars.” Is the physical reality attested by this observa- 
tion? By no means. They may be optical illusions, because 
the eye at the limits of visibility has a trick of importing 
regularity into what it sees, and so will interpret a number 
of irregular markings as a pattern of straight lines. Does 
the phenomenon then belong to astronomy or to psychology? 
The matter is still in dispute. A still simpler case is the 
seeing of what is called the green flash of the setting sun at 
sea. If the sky is quite clear and cloudless, the last bit of 
the sun’s disc, as it dips below the horizon, turns a vivid 
green. This is a fact, though I have always found some 
people who could not see it. But the explanation of this 
fact is in dispute. Is this green objective or subjective? A 
physical and a psychological explanation may both be given. 
Hither there is a selective absorption of rays in the atmos- 
phere such that those which reach the eye turn the sun 
green; or else the green is merely a contrasting color due 
to the redness of the surrounding sky. Both interpreta- 
tions seem possible, and the actual effect may be due to 
both, for they may reinforce each other. 


Hence there is plenty of occasion for philosophy to offer 
its mediation in connection with ambiguous phenomena 
and the disputed territory on the border of several sciences. 


Nor are these the only troubles in which the philosopher 
can act as arbiter. The sciences all grow out of one another; 
they arise out of big problems which are gradually sub- 
divided and articulated further. As each science grows up 
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it declares itself independent of its parents. It sets up for 
itself and becomes “autonomous.” It can then manufacture 
its own laws to suit itself, and to handle the phenomena it 
has consented to recognize. 


But this procedure evidently contains no sort of guaran- 
tee that taken collectively the sciences will result in a 
coherent and intelligible account of reality. If each science 
thinks only of its own interests and chooses principles and 
makes assumptions only to please itself, why should their 
various deliverances finally agree? Will not each be speak- 
ing as it were its own language and pursuing its own ends? 
Will not the natural result be chaos and confusion, because 
all power and authority to coordinate and harmonize their 
results will be lacking? Every scientist may believe in his 
own science, but none will be able to believe in science as a 
whole? 


At this point the philosopher should come to the rescue 
with an offer to interpret the conflicting deliverances of the 
various sciences into a coherent and intelligible picture 
which it is possible to accept and believe. Nor will he be 
claiming too much. He has the power to make good his 
offer, because he can so reduce the claims of the conflicting 
principles that they cease to be incompatible. He can take 
the principles of the various sciences, not as absolute and 
ultimate truths, but as working principles of method: 
if so, they may remain good for the immediate purposes of 
the particular science in which they occur, and yet may 
properly be required to undergo reinterpretation in the 
interest of a completer scheme. Moreover, it will follow 
from his duty to take account of every thing that he has a 
right to add to the material which the sciences have col- 
lected, to the truths of the sciences, considerations which, 
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for various good or insufficient reasons, have been over- 
looked or excluded by all the sciences; for he may be able 
to show that they are attested by immediate experience, 
and that they prove themselves extremely valuable by pro- 
viding principles which will connect up and transfigure 
scientific results. In this way the philosopher may claim 
the duties of completing the system of the sciences, of 
making sense of human life, and of vindicating the possi- 
bility of knowledge of the whole and as a whole. 


If we accept this conception of the function of philoso- 
phy—and it seems to me far more satisfactory than the 
rival conception which regards science and philosophy as 
having nothing to say to each other and allows philosophy, 
nay, every philosopher, to excogitate a metaphysical system 
which professes to deduce all reality a priori from some 
fantastic principle without regard to experience—we can 
fitly compare the relation of philosophy to the sciences to 
an insect’s compound eye. As is well known, the insect’s eye 
is constructed in quite a different way from ours. Instead 
of having a single lens which can be moved about and 
accommodated variously, it is composed of hundreds 
of lenses, each fixed and capable of forming an image 
only at a certain distance from the lens. So before a mos- 
quito “sees” her victim she has received hundreds of images, 
and yet she somehow contrives to fuse them into a percep- 
tion of a single object. To judge by our trouble when the 
images we get from our two eyes refuse to coalesce and we 
“see double,” this must be a very distracting experience; 
yet it does not seem to impede the mosquito in the pursuit 
of her various ends, in detecting her prey, and in finding 
a loophole in the best mosquito-net! What this proves, how- 
ever, is not so much the diabolical ingenuity of the mos- 
quito, as her power of combining together the images 
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mirrored on each facet of her compound eye, and of inter- 
preting the sum-total of her images into a perception of an 
object. Without this the most malignant mosquito would be 
harmless; for she could not find her way to her prey. 


Now the idea suggested by this illustration is that the 
combining and interpreting function of philosophy is 
closely analogous to the function of the insect’s eye as a 
whole, while the image mirrored on each ocellus or eyelet 
of the compound eye is comparable with the contribution of 
each special science. It need not be claimed, of course, that 
philosophy is as yet capable of fulfilling this function per- 
fectly. It cannot as yet utter the last word about truth nor 
pronounce the last judgment on the real. The sciences are 
still growing, and have not yet reached any final conclu- 
sions; so the material they pass on to philosophy is still 
full of discords and of gaps. Nevertheless it is in this way 
that the relation of philosophy to the sciences is best 
conceived. 


When the function of philosophy is conceived in this way, 
it is easy to see why “humanism” suggests itself as a good 
name for a typical philosophic attitude. If the central 
problem of philosophy is how to make sense of human 
experience, how to reconcile our various sciences, all at 
sixes and sevens, or at best fragmentary and often mis- 
leading, how to fit together into a significant picture the 
bits of a great world jig-saw puzzle, what name could be 
more suitable? Till we have done our utmost to put to- 
gether our knowledge, it would be presumptuous and pre- 
mature to guess at the meaning of the maker of the cosmic 
riddle. 


With this conception of the work of philosophy, we have, 
then, good reason to wish to use the word “humanism” for 
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our attitude, for which we can make out an ancient pedi- 
gree. It serves admirably to describe the contention of 
Protagoras that “Man is the measure of all things,” and, 
more vaguely, the whole tendency of Greek thought in the 
fifth century B. C. to turn from physical speculation to 
detailed study of human nature. But, for similar reasons, a 
good many others have wished to use the word “humanism” 
and have generated much confusion in the popular mind 
about its meaning. It becomes imperative, therefore, to cast 
a critical eye upon the other “humanisms” and the senses 
assigned to them. We may discuss them in chronological 
order. 


In its first and earliest sense Humanism denotes an 
episode in the history of literature. All through the Middle 
Ages Christian civilization had enjoyed a great advantage, 
which we have lost. It had possessed an international lan- 
guage which was written and spoken by all learned men, 
indeed, by all who could write and read at all. This was the 
language of Rome, Latin, which had survived the Roman 
Empire because it was the language of the Christian 
Church. However, in the course of time the written Latin 
had developed considerably, largely in order to accommo- 
date the theological subtleties of the medieval schoolman, 
and had become much less elegant than classical Latin. For 
the medieval schoolmen were plainly pedants. Perceiving 
this, the Italian scholars of the fifteenth century began to 
cry out for a return to a purer Latin. Under the leadership 
of Laurentius Valla they called themselves “humanists,” 
and raised the ery, “Back to Cicero.” So they tabooed all 
words and phrases for which no classical precedent could be 
quoted. The effect was, of course, to fossilize Latin, to 
forbid it to develop, and to kill it as a living tongue. In the 
sixteenth century this movement spread to the rest of 
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furope, and the Reformation completed the ruin of Latin 
by encouraging the local vernaculars everywhere. The 
masses started in to read the Bible in their native tongues. 
The learned also began to write books in their vernacular, 
and, even when they spoke Latin, pronounced it as if it had 
been French or English or German, etc. Naturally, they 
soon ceased to understand each other, and Latin became a 
really dead language: we are now compelled to experiment 
with artifices, like Esperanto, when we feel the need for an 
international language. It is a remnant of this medieval 
attitude that in the Scotch universities the professor of 
Latin is called Professor of Humanity to this day. But it 
would be a calamity if on this account his subject were 
taken to be really co-extensive with humanity. 


Seeing, then, how very accidental has been the first use 
of the word “humanism,” we can hardly consent to restrict 
it for all time to the history of literature, and to prohibit 
its employment in philosophy. The very fact that the con- 
texts are so different minimizes the danger of confusion. It 
is only where the senses are closely allied that they are 
likely to be confused. But literary and philosophic human- 
ism are so far apart that there should never be a doubt as to 
which sense is intended. 


For the first philosophic sense of Humanism the present 
writer must take the chief responsibility, though at a pinch 
he might take shelter behind several philosophic predeces- 
sors who have used the adjective (though not the noun) 
“humanist” sporadically, to describe the attitude which 
stresses human problems as the central concern of philoso- 
phy. But I deliberately chose Humanism as my designation 
in order to express alike approval of the famous dictum of 
Protagoras, emphasis on the human value of philosophy, 
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and systematic antagonism to two other philosophic atti- 
tudes which at the time (1902) pretty well divided the field 
between them. Both had, and have, many aliases, but we 
may call them Absolutism and Naturalism—which now 
most frequently calls itself Behaviorism. 


Absolutism springs from the human desire for absolute 
and final truth and for contact with ultimate reality, and 
strives for it by hook and by crook. When, by dint of con- 
stant disappointments, it is tardily forced to realize that 
absolute truth is not within our reach and that ultimate 
reality is not dealt in by any science, this human craving 
seeks consolation by sublimating its absolute into an “‘ideal’”’ 
and then ascribing to it all the perfections we have to go 
without. Accordingly the Absolute is represented as the 
possessor of all truth and of absolute truth, while ex officio 
it is ultimate reality. Why? Simply because, in the Abso- 
lute, philosophy possesses a technical word for the totality 
of reality! Yet it may be merely a creature of the imagina- 
tion, and no attempt is ever made to establish its existence. 
There is no proof that the real is really such as to form a 
totality, while several insuperable objections may be urged 
against this belief. For instance, the infinity of space and 
time and the indefinite plurality of centers of experience 
seem to forbid any strict unification of the real. Hence all 
the absolutist philosophies really beg their first principle. 
They all operate with arbitrary definitions of the meanings 
of words, and all their “proofs” are merely verbal. They 
thus turn philosophy into a word-game with arbitrary defi- 
nitions, and this procedure should leave cold any critical 
mind. 


Naturalism, on the other hand, springs from a more 
respectable source. It is essentially an attempt to expand 
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procedures which have proved successful in one or another 
of the special sciences into an answer to the whole riddle of 
existence. At the time when Humanism was introduced 
thirty years ago, the fashionable form of Naturalism had 
been mechanistic for several centuries; but since then the 
rapid progress of physics has revealed that the old mechan- 
ism was never scientifically adequate. Hence it was 
unscientific to explain the world by a mechanistic philoso- 
phy. The old Naturalism is now disposed of; but Natural- 
ism is sure to recur in other forms. All of them, however, 
will always remain open to the objection that Naturalism 
is essentially partial. It is always an attempt to substitute 
a part for the whole; it can never afford to recognize the 
integral demands of human nature, and it is always em- 
barrassed to say whether they are to be included among 
the facts of nature or to be explained away. 


In its proper sense, “nature” plainly includes man, and 
should be construed thus inclusively; but Naturalism per- 
petually hankers after excluding man, and tries to subject 
him to an inhuman, or rather dehumanized, order of nature. 
It fails, moreover, to observe that the notion of order is 
itself a human importation into nature, and that we can 
choose whichever conception of nature best suits our 
purposes. 


Humanism, on the other hand, does not overlook the 
human attachments of our theories; nor does it try to 
disavow them. It was intended as a happy mean between 
Absolutism and Naturalism; but I thought it could have a 
further use. It seemed to be an excellent term to describe 
the new philosophy which William James and John Dewey 
were then beginning to develop, under the names 
“pragmatism” and “instrumentalism.” I had _ speedily 
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found out that pragmatism was a very bad name and apt 
to hang any dog that bore it. For one thing, it took half an 
hour just to explain the word. For another, it was a mis- 
nomer and a malformation. One had to disclaim the relation 
to “practice” with which it was commonly credited, or 
discredited. For the Greek “pragmata’ means things 
rather than acts. James had taken over “pragmatism” 
from his friend Peirce, who was far from sharing his liter- 
ary felicity, and did not by any means approve of the use 
to which James put his word. But when I wrote to James 
and proposed the substitution of “humanism,” he replied 
it was too late. The word “pragmatism” had caught on, 
and could not be uprooted. Of course, the enemies of the 
new ideas had joyfully taken it up, for they saw at once 
what a bad and stupid word it was. 


But they treated “humanism” quite differently. Having 
none of James’ chivalrous scruples, they adopted it them- 
selves! Not long after the appearance of my Humanism (in 
1907) a noted absolutist, Professor J. 8. Mackenzie, took 
the name Lectures on Humanism for his own version of the 
absolutist doctrine, and subsequently (1922) Lord Haldane 
also gave the name The Philosophy of Humanism to one of 
his books. Thus a third sense of Humanism came into being. 


The fourth arose some years later, in America. Some of 
the younger Unitarian ministers discovered that in their 
teaching God had been so much attenuated and had grown 
so impalpable and colorless that He might just as well be 
dropped altogether. So they gave up theism, and called 
their purely human doctrine Humanism. In itself this use 
was quite appropriate and legitimate, but under the cir- 
cumstances it led to much confusion with the second sense, 
to my great annoyance. Intrinsically, however, these two 
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Senses should be easy to distinguish. The Unitarian 
“humanism” inhabits a theological context, mine a philo- 
sophical, and is not concerned with theology at all, but only 
with logic and theory of knowledge. The Unitarian sort is 
anti-theistic, mine is anti-absolutist and anti-naturalist, 
but not anti-theistic. Indeed, it will be seen that its person- 
alistic implications render it inherently favorable to theism. 


The fifth sense of Humanism, on the other hand, harks 
back to the first. It, too, is of American provenance, and of 
recent origin. Its sphere of application is educational, for 
it is the flag under which Professor Irving Babbitt and 
Elmer More are rallying their followers on behalf of a more 
classical and less modern type of education. So it may be 
regarded as a legitimate development of the “humanism” 
of the Renaissance. One’s only fear is that outside America 
(if this movement gets outside) there may be some little 
confusion between Professor More’s Babbitt and Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis’s. 


Lastly, I had to review recently for Mind* a book called 
The New Humanism, by Leon Samson, presumably a higher 
synthesis of the original Samson and his former enemy, the 
lion. This showed no knowledge of philosophic Humanism, 
but was written by an American communist, who may have 
got the idea for his title from the Unitarian humanism. It 
hardly seemed, however, to justify either this title or the 
absurdly optimistic view it took of the prospects and ideals 
of Russian Bolshevism. 


Our survey of the many and various senses of Human- 
ism has yielded ample proof of the utility and value of the 
word, and should help us to appreciate the provisional 
definition of philosophic Humanism, which we may next 
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consider. A philosophy is justly called Humanism when it 
regards as its central concern the problems of human life 
and experience and of the real world with which we believe 
ourselves to be in contact. As has already been explained, 
this definition brings Humanism into antithesis with Abso- 
lutism and with Naturalism. The latter does not recognize 
the full scope of these problems, and tries, vainly, for a 
partial solution. Absolutism consoles itself for its human 
failure by dwelling imaginatively on the superhuman per- 
fections of an imaginary Absolute. These it defines as 
humanly unattainable. When asked to explain how then the 
Absolute can be humanly relevant, how its enjoyment of 
absolute truth and absolute reality is to help us struggling 
mortals, it is apt to lose its temper and to become abusive. 
Not infrequently it charges Humanism with Scepticism. 


Needless to say, this charge is groundless; but its repu- 
tation may be instructive. For it may lead to reflection on 
the ambiguity of “scepticism.” Scepticism may be un- 
derstood first as a downright denial of the possibility of 
attaining truth. In this sense scepticism clearly cannot be 
universal, and if it tries to be, it is easy to refute. It has 
merely to be pointed out that the truth of scepticism itself 
is at any rate one truth which is not denied but is implied 
in the very statement of scepticism. But scepticism is much 
more fairly taken as universal doubt, or, better, as the 
theoretic possibility of doubting everything. Now, this is 
certainly a theoretic possibility, though it is not a practical 
possibility. So it is irrefutable, if we assume that its prac- 
tical impossibility is not to count against a theory nor to 
detract from its truth. 


Now, so far as theory goes, there is no harm in universal 
doubt. If anything, it is beneficial. For doubt is the chief 
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stimulus to inquiry, to research, and so to discovery. Only, 
of course, the humanist will add two things: (1) that we 
never doubt all things, but only such things as we purpose 
to investigate. So our doubt is only methodological, and 
only potentially universal. (2) Our doubts need not, and 
should not, diminish our confidence in the truths we accept 
or take for granted. For doubt sets in only when an alleged 
truth has ceased to satisfy us. It goes on till we have come 
to a truth which seems to satisfy us. So at any given time 
there is not much that we actually feel in doubt about, and 
we are always buoyed up by the hope that every doubt now 
felt may be set at rest by our discovery of something better 
than our actual belief. With this hope, and in view of the 
progress of our knowledge, the power to doubt becomes a 
stimulus and not a curse. 


As to the relation of Humanism to Pragmatism, some- 
thing has already been said. But it is now possible to carry 
the story a little further. When William James refused to 
alter the official name of Pragmatism, I contented myself 
with denoting by Humanism the special brand of pragma- 
tism which I advocated. This not only emphasized one of 
its distinctive features but helped to recognize the great 
variety of pragmatisms. For theoretically there can prob- 
ably be as many pragmatisms as there are pragmatists. 


The relation of Humanism to the modern doctrine of 
Relativity in physics is a rather more difficult question. 
Both are, of course, forms of Relativism in the wider sense, 
and Humanism naturally sympathizes with Relativity in 
so far as it breaks away from the naive absolutism of 
Newtonian physics, which ascribed absoluteness to space 
and time and barely conceded the relativity of motion. It 
applauds, also, the experimental theory of meaning, i.e., 
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the principle that a scientist has no business to allege mean- 
ings (other than explicit postulates) that cannot be verified 
by observation or experiment. For it holds that every truth- 
claim should be tested. 


On the other hand, it does not think that the physicist’s 
present recognition of Relativity goes anything like as far 
as it is logically possible to go. It looks forward, therefore, 
to a time when the relativity lurking in the data of psychol- 
ogy will invade physics. At present, Relativity has broken 
down, indeed, the unity and objectivity of space and time, 
and endowed every percipient with his own space and his 
own time, to which all his experiences are relative and of 
which, thanks to the ineradicable velocity of light, he can 
never be stripped. But it has not yet gone all the way with 
Protagoras. It has not yet openly proclaimed that “man is 
the measure of all things; of the things that are, that they 
are, of the things that are not, that they are not.” This not 
only completes the principle of Relativity, by taking into 
account all the psychological differences between man and 
man, but authorizes the search for invariant formulas 
which would be expressive of each man’s case and yet would 
be transferable from one subject to another, instead of 
simply ignoring individual differences like our present 
“laws of nature.” Nothing short of this would satisfy the 
principle of Humanism. But in this ideal Relativity and 
Humanism would coincide and fuse. Together they would 
deprive absolutist demands of all meaning, and nonplus 
them by the simple question: Why should not all our truth 
and all our knowledge be relative to us, seeing that all our 
reality and our whole life are also relative to us? What can 
we wish for more? 


MR. DEWEY’S FAITH WITHOUT RELIGION 


By WILBUR LONG 
Part Two 

_ _“A man’s life on earth is of short duration, it 
is like a galloping horse passing by.”—Motze. 

“The sun which shines today once set, so much 
less of life remains! Ah! what joy can there be 
in this condition, resembling the fish in ever- 
shallowing waters.’”—Buddhist saying. 


“Death is more tragic even than death by 
starvation.’’—Chesterton, Orthodoxy. 


HE publication of Professor Dewey’s views on re- 

ligion several years ago, under the title of A Common 
Faith, put in place the capstone of a system of speculative 
naturalism notable for its unique blend of the cosmic piety 
of a Spinoza, the Prometheanism of a Nietzsche, the social 
passion of a Marx, the temporalism of a William James, 
and the behaviorism of a John Watson. As an attempt to 
substitute for a faith in Providence an Herculean confi- 
dence in man, his atheistic yet religious humanism offers 
for consideration one of the latest and most interesting 
formulations of a doctrine whose roots, deeply laid in the 
tradition of Greece, came to luxuriant leafage in the Renais- 
sance and blossomed in the seventh century with a fruitage 
that promised to open our eyes and afford us, in the words 
of Bacon, “entrance into the kingdom of man, founded on 
the sciences.” Before eating what is offered with such 
seductive argument, however, it is wisdom to ask whether 
it be not forbidden fruit of the Garden enticingly disguised. 
Is its persuasive dialectic faultless, its logic invulnerable? 
More plainly, is it not true that Professor Dewey’s religi- 
osity is futile, his optimism a thinly enameled defeatism, 
and his humanism astonishingly inhuman? Can any good, 
however ably argued, come out of an attempt to unite the 
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frigid austerity of materialism and the genial warmth of 
religious ardor? 


The Kettle and the Pot. Since the least inspiring aspect 
of an issue is its logical considerations, let us clear away as 
quickly as possible certain preliminary matters of argu- 
ment. What strikes the careful reader of Professor Dewey’s 
account of religion is his generous use of what logicians 
call special pleading, more commonly known as the fallacy 
of the pot calling the kettle black. For instance, it is argued 
that no religion is acceptable becayse men disagree in their 
creeds. But if we argue that the truth of religion is de- 
stroyed because men in New York City, Bombay and Cairo 
hold different theologies, we ought also to argue that hearty 
disagreement concerning the brotherhood of man in Mos- 
cow, Rome and Buenos Aires destroys social philosophy. If 
we argue, as Professor Dewey does, that the heretical mys- 
ticism of William Blake destroys the authenticity of ortho- 
dox mysticism, then we ought to argue that Nietzche’s 
heterodox gospel of aristocracy destroys the truth of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s humanitarianism. If we argue, as he does, 
that the sins of institutionalized religion confute the claims 
of religion, then there is no point in his vigorous protest 
against pessimistic theories of human nature and human 
society based upon the patent sins of man and human insti- 
tutions, when he writes, “Society is convicted of being 
‘immoral’ by evoking all the evils of institutions as they 
now exist, and the unexpressed premise is that the institu- 
tions as they now exist are normal expressions of social 
relations in their own nature.” (p. 75.) Substitute ‘church’ 
for ‘society’ in this statement, and what Professor Dewey 
writes about religious institutions is refuted by his own 
words. If we are to apply historical relativity to religion, as 
he does when he declares that “Beliefs and practices in a 
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religion .. . are relative to an age,” then we ought also to 
apply the principle of relativity to philosophy and confess 
that his own views, including his doctrine of historical 
relativity, are also relative to his age. Again, if we argue 
from ignorance, as he does in refuting the claims of re- 
ligious experience by suggesting that eventually psychology 
may be able to explain it as a phenomenon purely ‘natural’ 
in character, then we ought also to argue that Professor 
Dewey’s philosophy, if not yet outmoded, may some day be 
cancelled by facts and arguments not now possessed by us. 
If we argue, as he does, that modernism and mysticism beg 
the question by assuming the reality of God ‘“‘which is the 
thing to be proved,” we ought also to argue, as he does not, 
that the faith of instrumentalism in the logical importance 
of Darwin, and its faith in the reality of an independent 
world of ‘events,’ of which minds are merely focal points, 
likewise beg the question. 


And finally, if we argue, as he does in his effort to dis- 
credit theistic optimism, that there is no such thing as 
religion, but merely an innumerable host of bickering and 
clamoring religions, then we must likewise admit there is 
no such thing as philosophy, but only bellicose camps of 
philosophers. It is scarcely to be dreamed, however, that 
one who has so splendidly incarnated it in his long career 
of fruitful research, could disown the reality of philosophy, 
a catholic devotion to enquiry wedded to a conviction of the 
worth and possibility of truth. No more can we reject the 
reality of religion regarded as a general faith that life is 
significant because related to a divine will to good within 
the matrix of things. It is religion, not threads of theological 
lint, that binds together into one communion of saints such 
immortals as Hosea, Motse, the author of the Bhagavadgita, 
Socrates and the writer of the Fourth Gospel. We need 
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not bedraggle the argument further, for it is clear, I think, 
that Professor Dewey’s logic involves a certain arbitrari- 
ness whose name is inconsistency. 


Religion and the Supernatural. With all of his show of 
logic, your atheistic humanist is commonly an obscurantist 
with a voracious appetite for extremes and lurid contrasts. 
When he speaks of Christianity he has in mind a “‘theologi- 
cal babyism” reminiscent of the nursery, and uses the man- 
ner of argument of one who, in order to attack the merits 
of modern science, would persist in identifying it with the 
cosmology of the Divine Comedy. And in consequence, when 
he turns the full broadside of his argumentative artillery 
upon what he supposes is religion, he is in fact merely 
wasting shells on a harmless theological ghost of the dark 
ages which he has exhumed for purposes of combative 
display. His fondness for extremes is indicated likewise 
in the alternatives which he offers us for a philosophy of 
life. Either we must accept a theology still in its swaddling 
clothes, he argues, or we must accept his grim ‘natural’ 
theory of a cosmos that combines the undesirable features 
of both a rock pile and a jungle. 


Professor Dewey himself has not escaped obscurantism, 
and he reveals the characteristic fondness of humanists for 
sharp contrasts. The alternatives which he offers us are 
‘naturalism’ and ‘supernaturalism.’ Now, while he vigor- 
ously attacks “supernaturalism,’ he nowhere defines it, 
and although presumably it is to be identified with the 
religious view of the world, we are left somewhat in doubt 
as to its exact meaning. “Old supernaturalism,’”’ whatever 
the words mean, is a neat phrase, bombastic and full of 
splendid suggestion, with power to plague your religionist. 
About it clings a strong smell of fat roasting on supersti- 
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tious altars, and it brings up vivid images of incense curling 
about idols of wood and stone in some far-off heathenish 
land. And when we are told that the final issue in religious 
speculation is that between naturalism and supernatural- 
ism, our minds leap easily to respectful thoughts concerning 
the achievements of natural science, on the one hand, and 
on the other, to a contemplation of theological modes remi- 
niscent of celestial old gentlemen with white whiskers. Now 
it is unfortunate that in place of leaving with us the unde- 
fended impression that the one word is noble and the other 
a thing of reproach, Professor Dewey did not here apply 
his keen powers of analysis and definition to remove the 
obscurity and scrambled confusion in which humanism has 
placed the religious controversy and where now too often 
words only darken counsel. 


If by “old supernaturalism” is meant primitive deism 
he has wasted argument, for that doctrine of God is no longer 
theologically representative, nor even respectable. If by it 
is meant a belief in miracles, it is necessary to pause and 
make an important distinction. If we insist on thinking of 
miracles only in terms of a sun motionless at the command 
of a Joshua, or of a parade of bears coming out of the woods 
to eat up little children who laugh at a grisly and unkempt 
patriarch, we then overlook the miracle of individual fact, 
for instance Professor Dewey himself. Walt Whitman 
speaks as soberly as anyone when he declares: 

As to me, I know of nothing else but miracles . . . 
To me, every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 
Every cubic inch of space is a miracle... 

To me the sea is a continual miracle; 

The fishes that swim—the rocks—the motion of the 


waves—the ships, with men in them, 
What stranger miracles are there? 


I take it that Professor Dewey is not adverse to miracles, so 
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long as we call them by another name. For his evolutionist 
and temporalist philosophy, according to which every mo- 
ment is filled with novelty, is one requiring that history, 
like the magician, incessantly pull live rabbits out of empty 
hats. This magic, if you prefer that term to ‘miracle,’ be- 
came recognized as such early in the history of Greek 
philosophy when Parmenides made clear that genuine 
change means the coming into existence of a something 
from a nothing and out of a nowhere. As long as Professor 
Dewey can term this magical process ‘natural’ he seems 
quite complacent, but he becomes horrified when it is called 
a ‘miracle.’ Presumably we are confronted with an argu- 
ment whose movement proceeds as follows: What occurs 
in nature is manifestly natural, and hence is not miracu- 
lous. Hence it is illegitimate for thought to posit a world 
mind as the creative principle in nature, for this is to intro- 
duce miracles into our natural world, which would make 
nature unnatural, which is a contradiction of terms. This 
chain of reasoning exhibits a circumlocution purely verbal 
in character and entirely lacking in logical edification. 


If, however, ‘supernaturalism’ means _ philosophical 
idealism, a theory that things embody thought and purpose 
as well as shapes and colors, we have a dysphemism used 
to toss aside with rhetorical flourish a theory of the world 
that is both serious and defendable. It is scarcely necessary 
to suggest that idealism is not ogreish, and it is curious that 
it is condemned here in the spirit of science, in a moment of 
speculative history when physicists are proving so con- 
genial to such a view of the world. Parenthetically, the 
logic which sustains naturalism in its dogma of the self- 
sufficiency of brute things is illustrated perfectly by the 
recent observation of a kindergartner when one evening 
she came running into the kitchen with sparkling eyes. 
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“Mother,” she cried with speculative enthusiasm and an air 
of triumph, “the street lights turn themselves on. I just 
now saw them do it!” 


Intellectualism and Democracy. It has been a major 
contention of pragmatism that while all belief involves a 
faith issuing from human purpose, a certain distinction 
of practical value may be made between the spirit of science 
that holds fast to ponderables and weighs all things in 
terms of mathematical probability, and the spirit of re- 
ligion and metaphysics that explores a realm governed more 
directly by sentiment and value judgment. This distinction 
has been given definitive expression by Bergson, who has 
indicated that while scientific method, the spirit of intel- 
lectualism, provides us with tools for life, the deeper logic 
of finesse, intuition and faith provides us with reasons for 
living. Now by repudiating this logic of life in the interests 
of intellectualism, as Professor Dewey does in charging 
that the spirit and method of religion and science are 
mutually incompatible, his own logic is revealed as a prag- 
matism baked only on one side. In fact, it may be charged 
with good reason that he has sold out pragmatism to its 
intellectualist enemies. 


In rejecting wisdom for scientific method, Professor 
Dewey offers one argument that to him seems quite con- 
elusive. While the method of finesse and faith, which 
always forces us beyond factual evidence and gives expres- 
sion to the élan of human life, is aristocratic, it is argued 
that intellectualism, the method of rule and compass, is 
democratic and public. The fruit of this democratic logic, 
we are told, is a “common faith,” a religious humanism. 
Disregarding the well-known fact that intellectualism has 
no peculiar affinity for naturalistic metaphysics, we may 
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ask just how democratic the spirit of truth must be in order 
to measure up to Professor Dewey’s ideal for it. Are we to 
join the mob and ery down him who preached, as Socrates 
did, the doctrine of non-retaliation, with the comment, “I 
know that there are few who believe or ever will believe 
this. Now those who believe this, and those who do not, 
have no common ground of discussion, but they must neces- 
sarily, in view of their opinions despise one another’? How 
universal must a thought or an expression be before it be- 
comes ‘democratic’ and ‘public’? The realm of sense experi- 
ence is democratic, but not for dead men, oysters and the 
color blind. The sphere of logic is democratic, but not for 
cabbages and babes-in-arms. The realm of music is demo- 
cratic, but not for the tone deaf. The realm of good sense 
is democratic, but not for the inmates of a madhouse. The 
spirit of brotherhood and moral idealism is democratic, but 
not for the human wolf or the devotee of the pig sty. The 
world itself is democratic, but not for the demented. In 
short, if we wait for universal agreement we shall find 
sanity confusing itself with madness and wisdom with 
folly. If ‘democratic’? means a community of experience 
and faith possessed in its broader outlines by man from 
primitive times to our own, then nothing is more democratic 
than religion. But even if our argument be contrary to fact 
and logic, it still remains true that Professor Dewey refutes 
himself when, preaching as he does a gospel of social ideal- 
ism, he joins those noble aristocrats of life who take issue 
with the whole course of human history and its insufferable 
egoists. 


A Stellar Hxperiment for Intellectualists. The suffocat- 
ing failure of intellectualism as a logic sufficient for life, 
whether it take the form of the mathematical method of the 
seventeenth century or that of instrumentalism in the 
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twentieth, is easily demonstrated by a little experiment of 
the imagination. Let us suppose Professor Dewey and his 
rationalistic friends to have been born and bred on the 
planet Venus, wrapped in its blanket of impenetrable 
clouds, where no ray of sun, no wisp of starlight, ever 
filters through. Under such circumstances what would be 
the vision of things achieved by those who confess them- 
selves speculative enemies of poetry and imponderables 
and with pious zeal shave down to the bone all hypotheses 
about the world? Theirs would be a world seen from the 
inside of an egg-shell, a stupid little world in contrast with 
which that of Lilliput would be a universe of giants. More 
profound, in truth, would be the “superstitious’ gropings 
of the imaginative ones, who struggled however futilely out 
toward stars and galaxies never to be seen. 


It is the same with us earth folk. Indeed, history reveals 
that scientific method, tricked by an over-ardent passion for 
honesty as well as light, has always led astray the human 
mind. In the comedy of humanity we witness a curiously 
monotonous panorama of generations of prosaic sticklers 
for ‘evidence’ who smile upon the foibles of their predeces- 
sors, and in turn are transmuted by time into objects of 
benevolent contemplation by their own descendents. Scien- 
tific method, then, results in journeyings, but never in arriv- 
ings, as Tertullian so long ago pointed out. When it believes 
that it has arrived at truth, intellectualism merely hugs to 
itself an illusion exploded by later and wiser generations. 
When it is sceptical, on the other hand, intellectualism is 
pragmatically futile because it cannot offer us certitudes 
sufficient for practical living. Provincial in its inability to 
understand the logic of life, and prosaic in its narrow re- 
strictions upon the human mind, it scorns the logic that is 
rooted in the élan of living, and continues to discredit those 
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imaginative surmises, the sense of horizons, the deeper 
faiths created by love, which alone lend meaning to human 
existence. 


That faith must always remain a riddle and a paradox 
for the intellectualist is now obvious. For the essence of 
faith is a creative logic born of that subtle wisdom of life 
through which more is seen than is seen and more is known 
than is known, a wisdom quick to sense subtle clues big with 
spiritual and metaphysical promise, and alert to surmise 
in the core of our daily experiences a significance and a di- 
rection missed altogether by the myopic logic of intellecual- 
ism. This logic of religion growing out of the massive 
demands and universal intuitions of life itself is in truth 
identical with that general sapience through which we 
achieve the decent poise of mind known as sanity. 


Religious faith, born equally of love and the urgency 
of life, is but the supreme expression of an irrepressible 
optimism manifest in the whole drama of biological evolu- 
tion. While the world of matter is running down, defeated 
and doomed, according to the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, life has been pushing its way up to higher and 
higher forms. Out of the exuberance of its vitality life 
mocks the pessimism of nature. Bergson has reaffirmed 
only what was anciently known and has never been for- 
gotten. For Plato, as well as the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, saw clearly that love is an explosive that shatters 
into fragments our pint-cup measures of scientific method, 
when he observed that it is the urge toward the everlasting 
possession of the good and perfect. And that, I take it, is 
the quintessence of the religious spirit. Failing to under- 
stand the meaning of life and love, scientific method like- 
wise fails to understand the inner meaning of faith; and 
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failing to understand the inner meaning of faith, intellectu- 
alism likewise stumbles in attempting to grasp the deeper 
meaning of religion. 


In the last analysis religion is the “homing sense” trans- 
muted into the motion of spread wings sweeping toward 
infinite horizons, a wisdom reorienting the will, a discern- 
ment of direction translated into an activity of muscles, 
glands and neurones. By it the mind escapes from the 
prison of mere hypothesis and the madness of astigmatic 
perspective, intolerable for life, and gains a practical certi- 
tude adequate to the needs of living. 


As a matter of fact, however, Professor Dewey has a 
faith of his own, a stout faith eager and splendidly pre- 
sumptuous, a faith in the power of the moral will to perfect 
a chaotic world. This “religious faith” he opposes to the 
faith of religion, claiming not only that it is adequate for 
life, but that also it is morally superior to a faith requiring 
a cosmic guarantee behind human endeavor. I confess I do 
not see the logic of the latter claim. I do not see how it is 
more genuinely moral to wave a Lilliputian sword in the 
face of cosmic giants than it is to fight with adequate rein- 
forcements. Dutch courage may be admirable, but it is not 
sufficient. Futile heroics may be heroic, but they are still 
futile; and where futility enters, as it does when we con- 
template the meaning of death, the importance of moral 
courage disappears. 


It is not belaboring the point, I think, to ask why Pro- 
fessor Dewey is entitled to have faith in the perfectibility 
of human nature and of human society, while we are not 
entitled to have faith in their cosmic importance. The op- 
timism of Professor Dewey is a faith, and a faith challenged 
by the facts of human history. And in this connection it is 
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interesting to note that when he denounces Christianity for 
its dark picture of society and its doctrines of unregenerate 
and evil human nature, he forgets that this very pessimism 
in historical Christianity is the fruit of intellectualism and 
scientific method applied to the history of mankind. 


It is not clear, then, that ‘religious faith” and the faith 
of religion stand at opposite poles; rather are they half- 
brothers and bed-fellows. Both leap beyond the scientific 
evidence, even, it may be, against the evidence, to a ground 
of confidence in the goodness of things. Jf the world contains 
an urge not to be denied toward the better, which Professor 
Dewey calls ‘God,’ on what grounds are we logically to deny 
that it contains as well a spirit of the best, which religion 
calls God? Match faith for faith; logically they are eggs 
in the same basket. The alternative is not, then as claimed, 
that between faith and faith; it is rather an alternative be- 
tween faith and no faith at all. 


The Religion of Cheerful Pessimism. Whatever else the 
word religion means, in the noblest sense it involves a lyri- 
cal consciousness of victory, a singing confidence in the 
solidity of the foundations and superstructure of life. We 
are now ready to ask whether religious humanism, as 
claimed, is an adequate substitute for religion. In the last 
analysis is it religious at all? Does it provide for a singing 
life? Does it provide life with a logic that justifies our little 
round of busy doings? To put the question bluntly, Js 
religious humanism optimistic or pessimistic? 


Oddly enough, while humanism has used the problem of 
evil as the clinching argument against theistic faith, it has 
seldom faced the question of its own relation to evil. The 
fact of pain, frustration and death is indeed so overwhelm- 
ing as to comprise without doubt the crux of the whole 
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problem of the philosophy of life. Humanism judges reli- 
gion in terms of the problem of evil. In these same terms 
Humanism itself may be judged. Curiously at this point 
we discover a vicious swapping of argumentative stand- 
points. For humanism, on the one hand, noting that it does 
a little throat cutting, argues that the cosmos cannot be 
good. On the other hand, in spite of the fact that humanism 
crucifies all of our major hopes, it evinces incredulity when 
some of us fail to validate its claim to be an optimism to 
which we may cheerfully attach our loyalties. 


In A Common Faith the reader is led to understand that 
its author is a vigorous optimist. Nowhere, however, is any 
attempt made to come directly to terms with the problem 
of evil. Searching among his other writings, it is in Experi- 
ence and Nature that we have possibly the most authentic 
of Professor Dewey’s infrequent solutions of it. Inci- 
dentally, this is all that naturalistic humanism, religious or 
otherwise, can do with this gravest of all problems. He 
writes: 


(A thing) will crumble before the gnawing 
tooth of time, as it exceeds a certain measure. 
Every existence is an event. 

This fact is nothing at which to repine and 
nothing to gloat over. It is something to be noted 
and used. If it is discomfiting (sic!) when applied 
to good things, to our friends, possessions and pre- 
cious selves, it is consoling also to know that no 
evil endures forever; that the longest lane turns 
sometimes, and that the memory of loss of nearest 
and dearest grows dim in time. (p. 71.) 


Now this profound method of solving the problem of death 
and frustration by contemplating the fact that evils, along 
with goods, eventually tumble into the silent abyss of noth- 
ingness is a remedy as astonishing as it is characteristic. 
To free the patient by killing him is a curious cause for 
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rejoicing and triumph. We are reminded of that observa- 
tion of Thomas More in the Utopia, 
he is a folyshe phisition, that cannot cure his 
patientes disease, onles he caste him in another 
syckenes. 
It is worth noting, in passing, that Professor Dewey’s op- 
timistic solution of the problem of evil, loss of memory, is 
by others regarded as the supreme invitation to irony or 
despair. Thus A. E. Houseman offers with stoic irony the 
thought, 


Good-night, my lad, for nought’s eternal: 

No league of ours, for sure. 

Tomorrow I shall miss you less, 

And ache of heart and heaviness 

Are things that time should cure. 
Similarly, with a sense of numbness reached after long sor- 
row over the death of Hallam, Tennyson writes: 


O last regret, regret can die! 


With all of its obscuration and misinformation concern- 
ing things of life and religion, Walter Lippman’s A Preface 
to Morals must be commended for its frank and unpreju- 
diced discussion of the problem of evil. Humanism, its 
author clearly sees, is merely another name for Buddhism or 
Stoicism. Life overcomes evil, he believes, by means of what 
he calls euphoniously “high religion”; and high religion is 
merely a pleasant way of spelling resignation, detachment 
from passions, disinterestedness, the will to nothingness— 
in brief, futilitarianism. The man remains a child, he tells 
us, unless as a star gazer he can “feel the vast indifference of 
the universe to his own fate, and has placed himself in the 
perspective of cold and illimitable space.” (p. 187.) Even 
Gotama did not state more clearly a doctrine of pessimism. 


Since all things slip and melt away, Mr. Lippmann tells us, 
man must 
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Hold on to things not by grasping them, but by 
understanding them and by remembering them. 
Then he is wholly an adult. Then he has conquered 
mortality in the only way mortal men can conquer 
it. For he has ceased to expect anything of the 
world which it cannot give, and he has learned to 
love it under the only aspect in which it is eternal. 
(p. 190f.) 


Now, this spirit of indifference, melancholy contemplation 
and enduring named by this humanist “high religion’ is 
not to Professor Dewey’s liking. He would have a religious 
humanism buoyant and singing, whetting in our souls an 
eager appetite for all the good things that life has to offer, 
and inspiring in us the spirit of social idealism. 


Mr. Lippmann’s pessimism is not the popular mood of 
contemporary humanism, but it is unquestionably the more 
logical. He sees quite clearly what is apparent enough to 
all not bent on putting a square peg into a round hole, that 
an optimistic humanism, however Promethean, is a contra- 
diction of terms. He sees quite clearly the truth that Gilbert 
Chesterton somewhere points out that “if we are to be truly 
gay, we must believe that there is some eternal gaiety in 
the nature of things.”’ And failing to find that gaiety in the 
world, his philosophy of life moves logically to its pessi- 
mistic conclusion. I, for one, can understand the melancholy 
of an Omar reminding his friends to turn down an empty 
glass in his memory; I can understand the bitter pessimism 
of thinking souls of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
about whose heads came tumbling down the fragments of 
a neat and comfortable universe of singing stars and sym- 
phonic spaces. I can understand the bitterness of lost friend- 
ship through whose tutelage the poet can discern that a 
soulless world is but a “maniac scattering dust”; I can 
understand the quiet desperation of an Arnold looking out 
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on a mad world “where ignorant armies clash by night.” 
But I cannot understand a mood calling itself humanism 
that orders champagne and caviar while the boat is sinking ; 
and worries generously over the fact that the ship’s crew 
and third-class passengers have enjoyed a less ostentatious 
menu. 


Humanism’s Pathological Euphoria. The blandness of 
the humanist is the most astonishing thing about him. If 
he were in the habit of shaking frenzied fists at the recalci- 
trant and alien stars, I could understand him; if he were in 
the habit of jumping out of tall office-buildings, I could fol- 
low his logic. I could follow him were he to turn pale in the 
presence of life’s “silent shutting, one by one, of doors,” 
and his logic would be clear enough were he to exhibit 
terror, or at least anguish, facing ‘“‘the slow subsidence of 
the tides of living.”” But the humanist exhibits no such logic 
in action. Caught in the trap of death, like an ordinary rat, 
as his view has it, he does not at all 


Cry, cry, cry, with passionate heartbreak, sobbing 

To the dim wondrous shape of Love Retreating. 
The blandness of the humanist, I repeat, is the most aston- 
ishing feature. Indeed, your humanist has completely for- 
gotten that his is in fact a gospel of bitter pessimism and 
despair; he is under the curious delusion that he is an 
optimist. 


Such pathological euphoria, such delusion, such heart- 
lessness, such inhumanity, can only be accounted for in 
terms of a damnable lack of imagination. Professor Dewey 
is passionately disturbed by the fact that men suffer from 
ignorance, physical want and social injustice — and all 
honor to him for it. But he is quite undisturbed by the fact 
that the end of all life is the mockery of putrefaction and a 
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last silence. He weeps tenderly when a child fails to receive 
its due cup of milk; but he remains peacefully serene when 
confronted by the vision of that child and its cup of milk, 
along with a world and all of its memories, hurled into 
oblivion. This sort of thing involves a profound lapse of 
common sense, a failure to see what the sage of Top Meadow 
alone seems to have been simple-minded enough to discover, 
that “Death is more tragic even than death by starvation.” 
And this is unusually surprising in the case of Professor 
Dewey, above all humanists, for the simple reason that he, 
more than anyone else in his generation, has been concerned 
to posit the forward-looking character of mind, and the 
future reference of all meaning and action. 


It is clear that humanism’s appeal to the problem of evil 
to refute the claims of theism is the very beast that turns 
upon its master and devours it. For in the last analysis the 
problem of evil is not in essence the fact that evil exists, it 
is rather the fact that possibly nothing can be done about tt. 
And where nothing can be done about it nothing remains 
for us but a blatant defeatism. Only one solution to the prob- 
lem of evil offers itself to the naturalist who calls himself an 
optimistic humanist, and that is the Buddhist contention that 
death is nothing simply because life is nothing. And it is 
just this solution that religious humanism refuses to accept. 


It is clear then that religious humanism involves at 
heart an insurmountable contradiction. For it would 
espouse a naturalistic metaphysics that destroys the mean- 
ing of life, while embracing the spirit of religion that 
galvanizes life with significance. It is as though a person 
were to lift his pious eyes heavenward and declare, “Thanks 
be that each apple in the barrel is good, although the barrel- 
ful is rotten.” Optimism and naturalism are steeds gallop- 
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ing in opposite directions; and a theory that tries to ride 
them both must soon discover its error. Theistic humanism, 
alone, it appears, possesses a logical ground for a gospel of 
a whole and complete life. For eternity alone justifies liv- 
ing, as far as a thinking life is involved; and religion alone 
makes its peace with eternity. Humanism, as camouflaged 
pessimism, then, turns up finally as an inhwmanism, while 
religion, charged with being the enemy of life, in the end 
alone justifies living and the humanist creed that would 
supplant it. 


We need not minimize the evils of institutional and 
rustic religion, for they are undoubtedly many. But it is 
worth noting that if religion can be an opium to dull us to 
social responsibilities, as Professor Dewey charges, social 
reform is easily an opiate to anaesthetize us from the tragic 
character and futility of a merely humanitarian and hu- 
manistic gospel of life. While religion may blunt our 
social conscience, social reform may act as a dodge, a com- 
pensatory mechanism, to avoid facing the deeper challenges 
of life. 


While Professor Dewey’s ‘‘spirit of the religious” is a 
noble idealism, the spirit of religion, to which he objects, 
is a noble idealism given wings and a consistent logic. Re- 
ligious humanism would inspire the wings of the ideal to 
beat in a vacuum; so far as those pinions rise upward it is 
because unwittingly religion is beneath them. The simple 
truth is that the idealism of action, however fine and brave, 
is inconsequent without an idealism of reality. At best it is 
pathetic; at its worst it is mere stage heroics. No fine 
phrases, no pretty words, no rhetorical circumlocutions, 
can get around the simple truth that the human spirit can- 
not be fitted comfortably into its Procrustean bed of three 
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score years and ten. When humanism attempts to anaes- 
thetize us in order to perform a painless operation upon 
our authentic selves by amputating our deeper loyalties to 
loved ones, lopping off our richer hopes, sterilizing our cos- 
mic aspirations, hacking away our metaphysical values, the 
logical mind can only reply, Operate, if you must; but don’t 
try to deceive us into thinking that what remains is the 
living soul. Butcher humanity into a torso, if you like; but 
do not call what is left ‘human,’ nor the process ‘humanism.’ 
We are compelled to conclude, then, that with the possible 
exception of Nietzsche your optimistic naturalists—Epi- 
curean, Stoic, humanist—are pious and genial frauds who 
attempt to rationalize away the fact of defeat by an appeal 
to a forced logic. 


The Promethean faith of Professor Dewey is noble, it 
is kindly, it is challenging. It is, in fact, anything you 
please—except logically tenable. No doubt it holds a strong 
appeal for those of the border generation between the theo- 
logically old and the religiously new, for whom the shift has 
been difficult when not impossible, for whom such words as 
‘religion’ and ‘church’ leave in the mouth a bitter and dusty 
taste. For such as these, who grasp at any creed promising 
to give meaning to life in an age none too optimistic, it 
offers a refuge and consolation, but at a price only desperate 
men and women are willing to pay. 


As for the rest of us, however, religious humanism is 
unimpressive. It is unimpressive for the simple reason that 
itis unimaginative. And it is unimaginative because it does 
not, like the thought of a Buddha, a Tolstoi, or even a 
Nietzsche, grapple with the central mystery of life, the 
meaning of love and the problem of death. And it does not 
face this mystery for the simple reason that to do so is to 
commit logical suicide. 
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The arguments of religious humanism, fortunately, can- 
not destroy religion, which rests upon foundations strongly 
laid and independent of formal argument; but they have 
scored heavily against its vices. Since the renaissance, hu- 
manism has served in the interests of a beneficent icono- 
clasm. It is a strong medicine killing the diseases of 
orthodoxy, a stick stirring up the lazy fires of institutional 
arrivism and theological self-complacency. It cleans the 
Augean stables. It burns up the dross mingling with 
spiritual gold. It challenges us more zealously to cultivate 
our garden. All thanks, then, for Professor Dewey’s reli- 
gious humanism. But I submit that his heroic effort to 
redeem religion by destroying it is futile and tragic. It 
recalls to mind as pertinent the utterance of Marshal 
Bosquet at the battle of Balaklava, as he watched the 
British Light Brigade charge helplessly into the Russian 
artillery, “C’est magnifique mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 
Religious humanism is magnificent, but it is not the hope of 
our salvation. Theistic humanism alone is that. 


HEREDITY AND THE ASCENT OF MAN 
By Louis J. HOPKINS 


EREDITY AND THE ASCENT OF MAN’ by 

Prof. C. C. Hurst of Cambridge, England, is a 
small book written in a popular style in which the author 
uses the material he had collected in writing two volumes on 
heredity as the basis for a rather wide range of speculation. 
The two former books of Professor Hurst, Experiments in 
Genetics, and The Mechanism of Creative Evolution, deal 
with the problem of heredity in a scientific manner. In this 
little volume, Professor Hurst passes beyond his own field 
of investigation, genetics, and gives us his views upon a 
number of philosophical problems. While it is the value of 
his views in this new field of endeavor that I propose to deal 
with, we can, I think, get a better perspective as to the 
whole situation if we first devote a little attention to the 
general problem of heredity and more especially to the laws 
of Mendel. 


Six years after Darwin published his Origin of Species 
Gregor Johan Mendel read a paper to the little Natural 
History Society at Briinn on “Experiments in Plant Hy- 
bridization.” In this paper Mendel explained his discovery 
of the striking manner in which certain characters re- 
appeared when plants of the same species, but with two 
divergent characters, were crossed and the subsequent gen- 
erations self-fertilized. He found that when the common 
garden pea was treated in this way after crossing the 
character of tallness and dwarfness, the character of tall- 
ness appeared in the second filial generation 787 times 
while the character of dwarfness appeared only 277 times. 
For this reason he called tallness a dominant character and 
dwarfness a recessive character. This remarkable dis- 
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covery of Mendel remained wholly unknown to the scientific 
world for fifty years. Then the same principle was re- 
discovered by Tschermak in Austria, Correns in Germany, 
and deVries in Holland. All three discoveries were made 
independently of each other and without any knowledge of 
the previous discovery by Mendel. 


At about the same time that the Mendelian principle 
was re-discovered by these three investigators, the paper 
read by Mendel to that little Natural History Society in 
Briinn was brought to their attention through the reading 
of Mendel’s letters to Nagali by Professor Correns. It may 
have been due to this accidental discovery of Mendel’s paper 
that the name of Mendel is now second only to that of 
Darwin among those who have contributed most to the 
development of the scientific concept of evolution. 


Tallness and dwarfness were not the only characters 
that Mendel found recurring in this precise and predictable 
manner. He found that yellow peas and green peas made 
their appearance in the heredity stream in a way that 
could also be predicted. By crossing the green and yellow 
peas the first generation yielded all yellow while the second 
generation yielded three yellow and one green. This par- 
ticular uniformity in the hereditary process is now called 
the First Law of Mendel or the Law of Segregation of 
Germinal Units. The law has been checked by numerous 
experimenters and in some instances the experiment has 
been continued for seventeen generations with the principle 
continuing uniform. 


Mendel also found that by crossing the two characters 
of round and yellow with the two characters of green and 
wrinkled the first generation yielded all round and yellow 
peas while the second generation yielded nine round yellow 
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peas, three round green peas, three wrinkled yellow peas 
and one wrinkled green pea, which shows the characters of 
yellow and round are dominant while the characters of 
green and wrinkled are recessive. Here we have a greater 
variety of the hereditary units, but the results are equally 
predictable. This particular result is now known as the 
Second Law of Mendel or the Law of Independent Assort- 
ment of Germinal Units. 


There is evidence here that Mendel approached the 
problem of heredity by using the same scientific method 
that Darwin had used in his investigation of organic evo- 
lution. Mendel first collected his facts, then he arranged 
them so that general conclusions or laws could be drawn 
from them, then he tested his conclusions or laws by further 
observation which established them upon a firm and secure 
foundation. 


Some time before the re-discovery of the Mendelian 
principle of heredity August Weismann had studied the 
problem of heredity and had concluded that the division 
and multiplication of the single-celled organism offered a 
fertile suggestion in regard to the manner in which new 
individuals were produced in the more complex forms of 
life. If the single cell could divide and become two indi- 
viduals, then it was only reasonable to assume that the 
germ-cell could divide and produce a new individual. He at 
first thought that the germ-cell divided in the same way 
that the cell in the single-celled organisms divided and that 
the germ-cell itself was continuous, but he had to abandon 
this idea and instead he assumed that the contents of the 
germ-cell, the germ-plasm, were continuous. The continuity 
of life which flows down through the generations is made 
possible, according to Weismann, by the continuity of the 
germ-plasm. 
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Others interested in investigating this same problem 
studied the living organism as a bio-chemical problem and 
they discovered that the growth of every organism is always 
a process of cell division. As the cells grow in size, they 
divide and in this multiplication of cells we find an explana- 
tion of the increase in size of the various parts of the 
organism regardless of whether it is bone, muscle or flesh. 
Following this discovery they investigated the cell more 
thoroughly than ever before and this led to the discovery that 
every cell has a nucleus and each nucleus has a specific 
number of small thread-like membranes which they named 
chromosomes. When the cell divides, the chromosomes 
within the cell arrange themselves in parallel lines and 
divide with the cell thus insuring that each new cell will 
have exactly the same number of chromosomes that the 
parent cell had. In the cell division which takes place in the 
growth of the living organism we see the same process that 
attracted Weismann’s attention in the single-celled forms 
of life. There is, however, one rather striking difference. 
In the growth of the complex organisms the cells after 
dividing are less independent of each other than they were 
in the single-celled forms of life. They are held together 
and made to function as an organism in a way that is not 
easily explained. 


The cell itself, wherever found, is not the simple unit 
that might be imagined. I have already referred to the 
fact that it has a nucleus and that the nucleus has the 
thread-like filaments known as the chromosomes. The main 
body of the cell when examined by a powerful microscope 
is also a scene of marvelously complicated activity. But 
this activity is now believed to be merely the normal en- 
vironment for the chromosomes and the chromosomes are 
assumed to be the home of smaller units which are called 
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genes and these genes are believed by many to be the real 
indivisible elements of life. 


I shall not take the time to try to show you why the 
geneticists are so sure that these genes actually exist. Dr. 
Bridges seems to feel that he has actually seen the genes 
with his microscope, and that they are slight enlargements 
in the thread-like chromosomes. This conclusion is not, I 
think, fully agreed to by all geneticists. There is, however, 
pretty general agreement in the assumption that there are 
large numbers of genes in the chromosomes and that they 
are the units of life. 


As the forms of living organisms became more complex, 
reproduction by simple division became more difficult and 
the first rudiments of sex appeared. In its most primitive 
form two cells more unlike than usual unite and that com- 
bination represents a variation in the primitive form of 
life. Between this primitive form and the highly complex 
forms of life in which the two gametes with varying num- 
bers of chromosomes unite to form the zygote, there are 
an almost infinite number of gradations. In the higher 
forms the two gametes with large numbers of genes and 
different combinations of genes uniting in the zygote make 
it possible for great variations of the individuals within the 
same species. But these variations never produce a new 
species. The new species appears only when there is a new 
mutation in the chromosomes or genes which results in an 
entirely new hereditary factor. 


In a general way this may be called a symbolic interpre- 
tation of that process in evolution that we refer to by the 
term heredity. But many of our geneticists do not confine 
their inferences to this limited sphere of life. Like many 
others they feel that the living organisms must be related 
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to the non-living world, and it is at this point that we find 
them indulging in some rather questionable philosophical 
theorizing. 


There is a form of life so minute that even the most 
powerful microscope cannot detect it; the finest filters are 
unable to stop its passage through them. It is called the 
bacteriophage “and its presence is discovered by the fact 
that it attacks and devours or breaks up living bacteria.” 
... “Passing up from the bacteriophage is a series of ultra- 
microscopic organisms known as viruses’? which cause so 
many of our deadly diseases. From these bacteriophages 
and viruses Professor Hurst finds an easy passage to the 
lower forms of life in the vegetable and animal world. 


By a series of fortunate circumstances and suit- 
ability of conditions for such an occurrence some 
carbonaceous molecules must by a fortunate com- 
bination of atoms have achieved the power to 
grow, to reproduce themselves and to mutate. 
These naturally would not be so complex as the 
genes of to-day but would be of the nature rather 
of simple progenes, in a half-state midway be- 
tween a self-reproducing chemical ferment and a 
living ultra-microscopical organism. These early 
progenes would presumably be relatively simple 
and free, living on inorganic matter around them 
as certain species of bacteria do to this day.” 


Then later on we are told that 


whether one regards these ultra-minute organ- 
isms as alive or not, it is evident that here we are 
on the very borderline between life and matter, 
and the future study of these organisms probably 
holds the key to the mystery of life and its origin 
from matter.’ 


Having, as he thinks, bridged the gap between matter 
and life, Professor Hurst proceeds to adopt a cosmology. 


* Heredity and the Ascent of Man, p. 35. 
5 Thid, p. 38. 
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On this theory the origin of the earth is accounted for by 
the planetismal theory of Professor Chamberlin. The credit 
of having originated the theory, however, is given to Sir 
James Jeans who appropriated the concept, and so far as I 
know, did it without any acknowledgment that Chamberlin 
was the author. What concerns us at the present time, 
however, is the fact that Professor Hurst adopts the theory 
and by using the cosmological time table of Jeans concludes 
that the earth became a planet two billion years ago. 


For about half that time [the earth] pursued its 
lonely course and then by a series of happy combi- 
nations and developments life became possible and 
the first minute organisms made their appear- 
ance, probably resembling in size and simplicity 
the bacteriophage of to-day. 


Some ten million years ago the pre-human anthropoids 
made their appearance and from them our present human 
species has been evolved. 


Now this sounds extremely materialistic, but Professor 
Hurst is not a materialist. He says: 


Once it is realized that matter has given rise to 
life and mind, the old idea that matter, life and 
mind are independent entities passes away and the 
Cartesian dualism of matter and life, matter and 
mind, and life and mind no longer exist. All three 
are fundamentally and genetically one, with dif- 
ferent expressions in time, constituting a mon- 
istic trinity with a common basis and origin in 
pure thought, which after all may be only another 
name for spirit. The great principle of inde- 
terminacy in nature may thus be tentatively 
interpreted as the natural mode of action and 
manifestation of purethought or spirit in matter— 
life—mind, while determinism, which is none the 
less real, represents an inner and secondary prin- 
ciple based on the geometrical mode of action of 
the present human intellect.’ 


‘ Ibid, p. 131. 
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It would be very easy to criticize this statement by Pro- 
fessor Hurst, for it is perfectly obvious that if matter, life 
and mind all have a common basis in pure thought, then 
one cannot rise out of the other, and if pure thought is the 
ultimate reality, why did it have to manifest itself in the 
form of matter which is the very antithesis of either mind 
or thought? But instead of dwelling upon these incon- 
sistencies in the expression of his thought let us try to find 
out just what he is trying to say. It is evident that Pro- 
fessor Hurst has little or no knowledge of the use or 
meaning of philosophical terms, and it seems to me reason- 
able to conclude that he has, in his investigation of life, 
discovered that if we use the terms matter, life, and mind in 
the commonly accepted sense we come to an impasse, and 
that there is no way of getting around that impasse. In 
these circumstances the correct method would be to examine 
more carefully the concepts or conceptual constructions 
which these terms refer to. Had he done this he would have 
discovered that matter is not, as he assumes, the primary 
factor in our world of experience, nor is it the “super- 
kingdom” which he assumes it to be, but rather a methodo- 
logical assumption which we find it convenient to make both 
in our common-sense interpretation of experience and in 
our scientific investigation of different limited fields of 
experience. Not being able to do this Professor Hurst tries 
to make matter do service as an ultimate fact and at the 
same time save the situation by making matter merely an 
aspect of thought. 


This difficulty in Professor Hurst’s philosophical specu- 
lation is not so much the result of his lack of knowledge of 
philosophical terms as it is due to—first; his inability to 
recognize the limitations of science and secondly, his appar- 
ent inability to differentiate the postulates of a science from 
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the facts of a science. The first instance can be illustrated 
by his statement that, 
Astronomers tell us that the strangest thing of all 
in this vast unfathomable and mysterious uni- 
verse is the fact that there has appeared on the 


crust of an insignificant planet whirling around a 
third-rate sun, a curious state of matter known as 


life.” 
It is perhaps just as well that Professor Hurst does not give 
the names of the astronomers who tell us of this strange 
occurrence. But even if he did, we would have to say that 
they were expressing an opinion about a matter that was 
wholly beyond their particular science and this statement 
would be equally true if they were astro-physicists. I am 
not questioning the propriety of an astronomer or an astro- 
physicist having and expressing opinions upon this subject, 
I am only saying that if they do we must not take them as 
seriously as we would if the opinion was about a problem 
in their own science. And this is apparently just what 
Professor Hurst fails to do. His second difficulty I have 
already referred to. It is illustrated in his naive assumption 
that matter is a scientific fact and not merely a convenient 
methodological assumption. The failure fully to realize this 
is also apparent in Professor Hurst’s use of such expres- 
sions as the mechanism of creative evolution. As a matter 
of fact there is nothing mechanistic about a creative 
process, and if we try to give it a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion, we simply destroy the concept we are trying to 
interpret. I might add that this is not, as it seems, so much 
a criticism of Professor Hurst as it is of biology in general. 


In the 19th century the physical sciences were very suc- 
cessful in interpreting the inorganic world in terms of 
matter and mechanism. In fact they were so succesful that 


5 Ibid, p. 1. 
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these sciences came to believe that matter and mechanism 
were not merely convenient postulates, which they could 
use as a means of interpreting that part of our human 
experience which they were dealing with, but they came 
to believe that matter and mechanism both actually existed 
and were fundamental aspects of the reality that is addi- 
tional to the self, the reality which we assume to be the 
source of these experiences. That the physicists should 
make this mistake was, of course, unfortunate, but if this 
mistaken method of interpretation had been confined to the 
physical world there would have been no serious conse- 
quences. Unfortunately the idea had a dominating influence 
upon the other sciences, and especially on biology. Instead 
of developing their own science from observed facts the 
great majority of the biologists accepted the postulates of 
physics, not as postulates, but as facts and proceeded to 
develop their science on that basis. The individual organism 
was assumed to be merely an incident in the intricate action 
of the material elements that constituted the universe. Its 
activities were assumed to be determined in the same way 
that the events in the physical world were determined. In 
other words all actions and all volitions of the living organ- 
ism were pre-determined and present in the nebula from 
which the earth had been formed. 


It is true that Professor Hurst no longer believes in the 
materialistic and mechanistic fictions of the 19th century, 
but in assuming that life had its origin in matter, he shows 
that he is only half emancipated from those old beliefs. He 
appears to be acquainted with some of the revolutionary 
changes in modern physics but not sufficiently so to realize 
that the matter of the Nineteenth century physicist not 
only has no actual existence but never was anything more 
than a convenient conceptual construction. It goes without 
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saying that no one who fully realizes the anomalous posi- 
tion that matter occupies in modern physics would ever 
suggest that life had been developed from matter. 


The science of biology has lagged so far behind physics 
in this particular that we should all rejoice when we find 
a biologist who is able to go even half way in accepting 
the more recent concepts of the physical world. Even if 
the biologist appears to be somewhat confused when he tries 
to apply these concepts to his own science we should not be 
disturbed or unduly critical. 


If we examine certain assumptions of the geneticists, it 
may enable us to understand one of the reasons why the 
present situation in biology has arisen. 


When Mendel discovered the definite recurrence of spe- 
cific characters in heredity, he did not call these characters 
genes or anything that would suggest that they had a 
material or mechanical character. He referred to them as 
factors, which implies that some agency that he does not 
attempt to define is in operation that is capable of pro- 
ducing the existing situation which he had discovered. 
Instead of following the cautious scientific method of Men- 
del later geneticists have, as we have seen, designated these 
Mendelian factors in heredity as genes and chromosomes. 
Now there could be no objection to this method of interpre- 
tation if the genes and chromosomes were used as conveni- 
ent methodological assumptions. But they are seldom used 
in this sense. They are more frequently used as if they were 
definite material entities which are, in some mysterious 
way, endowed with the power of doing what the Mendelian 
factors did. In their endeavor to find an agency that could 
do the things that Mendel’s factors were supposed to do, 
they have tried to describe those factors more specifically 
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by using terms that have no meaning when used to describe 
the processes of life. The gene is frequently called a living 
molecule and the chromosomes are just the material forms 
which these living molecules assume in performing their 
natural functions in the process of heredity. The geneti- 
cists, as a rule, do not define the genes and chromosomes but 
when they are asked to define them they do so by using the 
terms of the physicist without realizing that the physicist 
has abandoned the use of these terms as descriptions of 
reality. 


Let me clarify this situation by asking the question, 
what are these hereditary factors of Mendel which are 
now called genes? It is perfectly clear that Mendel in his 
cautious scientific way thought of them as definite aspects 
of life which could be transmitted from parent to offspring. 
He, apparently, did not feel that the use of any material 
or mechanical symbol would in any way add to, or clarify 
that concept. Now this suggests the question as to whether 
Mendel was right or wrong in making this assumption. In 
other words can we form a better idea of this aspect of 
heredity by using material symbols to describe what hap- 
pens. The answer is, of course, that we can, but in doing 
so we must never forget that they are symbols and this is 
just what the biologists, as a rule, have failed to do. 


We know that individual characteristics and peculiari- 
ties are transmitted from parents to offspring; we also 
know that many of these characteristics that are trans- 
mitted are not physical; hence when we invent symbols or 
use postulates that will serve us in interpreting this process 
in life, we must avoid the assumption that the postulates 
are anything more than agencies that are capable of pro- 
ducing the sequence of events that we see. In other words 
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our symbols or postulates; our genes, chromosomes, and 
cells are conceptual constructions and should be used as 
such and never assumed to be the actual process. At this 
point some geneticist may be supposed to object to this inter- 
pretation and say, “But my dear man! I have actually 
looked at the chromosomes and cells with my microscope 
and I know that they really exist in the same way that the 
physicist knows that the material elements that constitute 
our physical world exist.” Yes, that is true. The physicist 
thought he saw some of these physical elements, or at least 
good evidences of their existence, twenty-five years ago but 
now he knows that what he formerly imagined to be the 
real thing is only a mental picture he makes in a worthy 
and laudable effort to interpret the real thing. In other 
words a conceptual construction and nothing more. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that as the 
first serious doubt about the reality of the material elements 
came to the physicist when he found that he could not form 
a mental picture of how his material particles could interact 
if they were separated; now in much the same way the 
geneticist is experiencing the same sort of difficulty in 
making his genes transmit some of our well-known char- 
acters. In this situation the geneticist is turning to exactly 
the same conceptual construction to save the situation that 
the physicist used some seventy-five years ago. 


When Faraday found that action at a distance between 
two material particles was inconceivable and further that 
in some instances where such action appeared the inter- 
vening space had within it evidences of a form of energy 
that corresponded with his concept of electricity, he invented 
the field as a convenient conceptual apparatus to clarify the 
concept. Faraday was already aware of the fact that in 
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some instances physical objects have electrical fields sur- 
rounding them. So all he had to do was to extend the field 
idea to all material particles and the difficulty of conceiving 
of action at a distance between the particles was solved, 
temporarily at least. 


In the transmission of certain hereditary characters the 
geneticist has discovered that if he assumes that his genes 
are definite and specific units it becomes practically im- 
possible for them to perform the operation of transmitting 
these characters and he is now using the field concept to 
make the operation conceivable. You will observe, however, 
that in doing this he has started on the road that leads away 
from the concept of the gene as a particle or a specific 
unit. In fact he is already on the road that leads to the 
thought of the gene as a conceptual construction in much 
the same way that Faraday’s invention of the field concept 
in relation to the material particle eventually led to our 
present theory of matter. 


If we think of the cell, the chromosome, and the gene as 
conceptual constructions, we do not destroy their value as 
convenient methods to be used in our interpretation of that 
part of the process of life which we refer to as heredity. 
But we do make it impossible to believe in a philosophy that 
traces the origin of life back to a peculiar combination of 
material elements. For a philosophy that does that, not only 
places the cart before the horse but actually tries to make 
us believe that the cart creates and originates the movement 
which we have habitually and correctly assumed to have 
had its origin in the horse. Heredity then is not a material 
nor a mechanical process. It is simply that part of the 
process of life which lies in the territory that appears to 
us to separate the succeeding generations of living organ- 
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isms, and it cannot be something different from, or alien to, 
life itself. 


Let me now briefly and tentatively suggest what I think 
a better constructed philosophy would say about heredity. 
Both heredity and the ascent of man are, as I see them, 
aspects of a larger and more comprehensive process which 
we refer to as organic evolution. The process which we 
refer to as organic evolution appears to be a fairly well 
defined and clear concept of a part of a still larger process 
that we refer to as life. Organic evolution seems to indicate 
that life is a process of continuous and unbroken change, 
in which man appears to be gradually and successfully 
evercoming the various limitations which originally sur- 
rounded and conditioned his activities. This change appears 
to be due to a power of initiative which is in life itself. This 
power of initiative is what we mean when we say that 
individual organisms have varying degrees of freedom. 
The direction of the process appears to be toward greater 
and greater freedom, and this increasing freedom is the 
one aspect of life that gives it meaning. 


In making freedom the most fundamental characteristic 
of life we must at the same time recognize certain possi- 
bilities that are inevitable if we are free. There is, I think, 
no escape from the conclusion that as our freedom gives us 
the choice of different modes of activity it must be conceded 
that it gives us the power to wreck the whole scheme. 
Freedom cannot exist without the power to go in whatever 
direction we please to go and this, of course, implies that we 
can choose the direction that leads to more freedom and a 
higher and better form of life or we can choose the direction 
that leads to a lower form of life and disaster. 


The timid soul will no doubt be inclined to reject a phi- 
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losophy that offers these possibilities. He will prefer to 
travel the safe and assured path that some guiding power 
has planned for him, even if in doing so he surrenders his 
freedom. Instead of assuming his part of the responsibility 
for the evil that is in the world he will prefer to shift that 
responsibility to some power which he will assume is more 
able to carry the load. On the other hand there will be 
other more courageous and adventurous spirits who will 
realize that life in the past has surmounted many difficult 
and hazardous situations and believing that life now has 
in the more highly developed reason a surer guide and a 
safer pilot than ever before will willingly assume the risks 
involved in sailing this uncharted sea; with the same un- 
daunted courage that has inspired all great pioneers, they 
will cheerfully and courageously risk their lives, the ship, 
and all in this great adventure. 


AUTUMN 
By JOHN R. MORELAND 


Great swords of color 
Slash the trees 

Till blood-red leaves 
Drift with the breeze. 


The aster’s flame 
Is burning low, 
The golden-rod 
Has lost its glow. 


Warm winds have blown 
To other loam 

The wing’ed seeds 

From their old home. 


The hills are lost 
In yellow haze, 
The topaz fires 
Burn and blaze. 


But O the promise 
Of the spring 
In that last flower 
Just opening. 


SHELLEY, BROWNING, AND MASTERS 
By ARTHUR A. DUBOIS 


OETS are relatives on the outside edge, in the Valley 

of Stillness with Masters, under the Spirit of Solitude 
with Shelley. And Shelley is one of Masters’ literary an- 
cestors. The curious thing about the relationship is, that 
though it centers in a faith in the creative virtues of beauty, 
Victorian Browning intervenes between the romanticist 
and realist, shifting emphasis. The relationship is therefore 
less a matter of direct influence perhaps than of response 
to zeitgeist. It begins in Alastor: Spirit of Solitude. 


In Alastor, Shelley describes a youth, the Poet, who 
quests for truth in travel and in study and who, loving man- 
kind, liberty, virtue, poetry, truth, and beauty, is rewarded 
by a Vision, a vision of mankind liberated at least by these 
virtues. This Vision cannot be materialized on earth imme- 
diately because it is a vision of the end of becoming, and the 
process of becoming is still incomplete. Having the Vision, 
however, the Poet lives an eternity on earth before he dies. 
On the other hand, then, death does not matter finally to 
the Poet. And even the Vision ceases to matter at the time 
of death. For, to have had the Vision is to have become part 
of a conceivable universal scheme of things, to have recon- 
ciled self to death and the slow evolution of beauty on earth, 
to have given up an immediately unhappy and futile earth- 
struggle and perhaps to attain the Vision beyond life. 


The Vision is a manifestation of Intellectual Beauty 
slowly to be materialized. It may be kataleptike phantasia. 
For coming to earth through the fallible faculties of men, 
visions may be “generous errors,” “doubtful knowledges,” 


or “illustrious superstitions.’”’ Even such visions justify 
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themselves, nevertheless, because through them the Poet 
may live an eternity and earn a speedy unfeared death 
while meaner souls are doomed for want of vision to slow 
and poisonous decay. Since it may sometime be made a real- 
ity, moreover, or since it may be no delusion at all, Visions 
give ultimate congruity to the chaotic universe and, moti- 
vating Poets’ lives, immediate purpose to living. 


The Alastorian Poet is Genius, Titanic Man. He is yet a 
victim of a jovial scheme of things, materialized in the per- 
son of Alastor, an evil Spirit of Solitude. In this scheme of 
things, either Genius is doomed to solitude and sudden ex- 
tinction because, loving man, the genius transcends men, 
learns enough of human destiny beforehand to be offensive 
to presiding deities who ordain slow evolutions, and so earns 
an early death; or else Genius is doomed to solitude and 
poisonous decay because he loves men, cultivates no senti- 
ence for the ideal man, and therefore languishes, absorbed 
by the love of neither mutable natural nor mortal man. 


In either event, Intellectual Beauty, of which the Vision 
is one perception, the essence of which is ultimate formal 
congruity, exists completely only beyond the dome of colored 
glass, at the goal of becoming. It is a full-grown, cosmic 
thing, part of the universal scheme of things, not man- 
made. And visions, therefore, inspire men not so much to 
create as to reach for what already exists, a cosmic idea 
which may be superimposed upon realities. 


A precocious poem, Alastor illustrates Shelley’s ideal- 
ism. Man is perfectible. There may be a heaven on earth 
where men are tyrannized over by neither gods nor men, 
neither life nor death. Glimpses of this eternity are occa- 
sionally and fleetingly visible, seen by uninhibited geniuses 
who allow themselves freely to become lyres to the mystic 
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West Wind. In consequence of this idealism, Shelley hated 
money-grabbers, swellfoots, renegades, literalists, and other 
dolts who prevent progress in the imposition of beauty upon 
truth to bring about this heaven on earth. In pursuit of the 
ideal, men should be, not only unswerving in loyalty, but 
even fanatic, so that earthbound mountaineers, recollect- 
ing flaming eyes, might “remember their strange light in 
many a dream of aftertimes.” Geniuses like Wordsworth or 
Coleridge, according to short poems published with Alastor, 
are particularly reprehensible if they prove unfaithful in 
pursuing the ideal. 


For Shelley, then, Beauty was a transcendental, cosmic, 
ideal entity, gradually to be realized on earth, as in evolu- 
tion. One worshipped the ideal beauty rather than the real- 
ity to be idealized or the genius who might bring ideal 
beauty to earth. Yet only slight shifts of emphasis might 
change the whole viewpoint. If Beauty is to be achieved 
gradually, it behooves us to worship geniuses who accele- 
rate the process. And if men’s perceptions of this Beauty 
are sometimes “generous errors” or “illustrious supersti- 
tions” and yet serve beautifully to organize their lives, one 
might well worship real or man-made beauty with Ideal or 
Intellectual Beauty. 


Shelley’s ideal of Beauty is important not only because 
it allowed for later shifts of emphasis but also because im- 
mediately it contrasted with Keats’s and tells something, 
therefore, about sources of modern ideals of beauty. For 
Shelley, the realization of Beauty could be only eventual. 
Immediately there might be only fleeting glimpses of an 
order, meaning, purpose, or congruity to the universe. Ulti- 
mately beauty and truth might prove identical, but imme- 
diately they must be at variance, life being still becoming. 
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In contrast to Shelley, Keats believed that Beauty is Truth. 
And according to Keats, then, Beauty is realizable now. Il- 
lustrated in minors in Endymion, which owes something to 
Alastor, and in majors in the great “Ode,” this faith is also 
validly and greatly romantic. And for Keats too, Beauty is 
essentially cosmic and ideal, discerned in “caves of quiet- 
ude,”’ where ultimate reality is discoverable in a kind of in- 
tuitive or Nirvanan experience. 


Relying primarily upon his senses, believing essentially 
only in facts and cases, the realistic poet is apt to trust to 
real beauty rather than to ideal beauty. And it appears 
that there are two large bodies of fact from which he may 
generate hope. First, there are immediate realizations of 
beauty, chiefly in the works of genius, which are seldom 
complete because genius is still mortal and because, conse- 
quently, he fails inevitably to make beauty and truth com- 
prehensively one. Second, there are signs of an evolution 
of beauty greater than any immediately achieved. In fact, 
the beauties achieved by geniuses are only signs. Of the 
two, the latter seems more satisfactory to account for the 
failures of genius to materialize man-conceived beauty in 
truth or truth in beauty and to make bearable the ironies 
which must result when either Keats or Shelley is trans- 
lated to a realistic age and when ideal or real beauty is 
brought into rough contact with facts and cases. Shelley, 
the evolutionist, triumphs over Keats, the sensationalist, in 
a transition through the Victorian era and Browning. 


lak 


Of course the effect of translating either Keats or 
Shelley to a realistic age must be the production of ironies. 
In fact, the cultivation of irony becomes one of the im- 
portant signs of a shift of emphasis which distinguishes the 
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realistic from the romantic age. It is a sign of irreconcilia- 


tion—notably between the ideal and the real—and there- 
fore of transition. 


If, for instance, relying primarily upon their senses, 
artists turn their attention from the cosmos to society and 
indisputable facts and cases, it is clear that either Shelley’s 
or Keats’ creeds of beauty must be productive of either 
social or cosmic ironies. It is clear, for example, that 
Beauty is Truth only in a transcendental sense, ideally 
with a capital “B” and “T.” And any study of reality must 
be productive of ironic dark laughter while one still holds 
a faith in ideality. There will be irreconciliations between 
truths that are beautiful, truths that are not, beauty ideal, 
and beauty real. 


Again, it is obvious that no end of becoming has yet 
been reached and that any deity (like fateful solitude, fate- 
ful environment, fateful culture or heredity) who embodies 
a scheme of things ultimately beautiful, perhaps, but im- 
mediately ugly —such a deity must seem immediately 
malevolent and ultimately benevolent at the same time. A 
consequent cosmic irony is an undercurrent already even 
in Alastor where the spirit of Solitude rewards the Poet 
with a Vision and punishes him with death for having it. 
This irreconciliation between immediate ugliness and ulti- 
mate beauty, reality and ideality, anti-Christ and Christ, 
must be productive of dark laughter unless one is prepared 
to go beyond irony to paradox and grow figs from thistles 
with Miss Millay, to see no conflict between ideality and 
reality but only compoundings of the two, one knowing the 
other through it. 


In short, translating beauty-worship from romantic to 
realistic habits, distrusting awful shadows of unseen 
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powers, in proportion as poets rely only on their senses, yet 
believe still in the ideal, they grow apt in irony. Dispro- 
portion between beauty possible or promised and beauty 
actual, between beauty aimed at and beauty gained—such 
disproportion is chiefly evident to the sense. And until a 
new emphasis is achieved to effect a reconciliation to this 
disproportion, irony is the end of thinking. 


III. 


In Landor this irony begins to be extremely apparent, 
and in Browning, who was influenced by Landor, it is still 
more pronounced. It is notable that both Landor and 
Browning as poets owed much to Shelley. A comparison of 
Shelley’s and Landor’s Cenci-plays and of Shelley’s Alastor 
and Browning’s Pauline reveals, not only far-reaching 
shifts of emphasis, but great original indebtedness to 
Shelley. It becomes evident that both Landor and Browning 
are beginning to trust only the experiences of their senses 
and feel impelled therefore to write drama, even if it is 
only literary drama or monologue or dialogue. Outside the 
theatre even, particularly Browning, but also Landor and 
Southey, cannot resist making case studies in domestic 
pastorals, Hellenics, or dramatic monologues. And with 
these men the realistic age begins and the romantic ends. 


It is significant also that Browning and Landor and even 
Tennyson, when they write drama, generally write his- 
torical or domestic drama because it is significant in the 
evolution of realism that artists begin to distrust fancy and 


1A growing interest in case-studies partly explains the growing popularity of the 
novel. But since the epic was temporarily passé, the novel in verse was yet uncon- 
ventional, and poetical literary drama was fashionable, poets naturally wrote literary 
drama rather than novels. Shelley, of course, had peculiar theoretic reasons for 
cultivating the drama. As he explains in his Defence of Poetry, successful evolutions 
must involve, not only geniuses, but also all of humanity, and ‘since successful drama 
must invite the cooperation in the theatre of large audiences as well as actors, it 
comes to be the logical milieu for the evolutionist, : 
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rationalization, and confine themselves to the actual. En- 
vironments, heredities, and personalities become so fateful 
that they require trilogies of Landor, and later, of Tenny- 
son. Real causes and effects become so complicated that 
Browning, Landor, and Tennyson alike, trying to be com- 
prehensive, can hardly be selective. 


It is significant, finally, that in consequence of devoting 
themselves to the immediate human drama which they can 
see or document, artists like Browning or Landor begin 
less and less to interest themselves in ultimate Prome- 
theuses who will bring Beauty finally to earth. Instead, 
they study actual geniuses like the Poet of Alastor, who fail 
to materialize their visions, but who are nevertheless 
greater than ordinary clod-hoppers because of them. Simi- 
larly, Browning and Landor begin to interest themselves 
not so much in the cosmic as in the social reasons for 
failure. Consequently, as later in Masters, attacks upon 
Babbittry, worshipping of Hogos, sabbatarianism, begin to 
be much more integrally part of the artistic program than 
in Shelley. 


Leading to behaviorisms, the first consequence of this 
shift of emphasis from ideality to reality is the perception 
of ironies. In nearly every one of Browning’s plays, and in 
most of his other poems, incipient heroes or geniuses aim 
to impose the ideal upon the real, beauty upon truth. The 
ideal does not fail. But, invariably, because of accidents of 
time, place, personality, or combinations of these, Luria, 
Strafford, Andrea del Sarto or others fail. The conse- 
quence is what we have already said it must be, dark 
laughter. Under proper conditions, if he were on the win- 
ning side, a Strafford might be worshipped as a savior of 
his country, or Djabal in Return of the Druses as the god 
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he tried to be. One begins to wonder what might have 
happened to the characters in Pippa Passes if Pippa had 
not passed. The liability of men to accident or mischance 
is one of the fundamental, realistic observations of Brown- 
ing. And since he will not give up a Shelleyan faith in 
heaven and the inherent goodness of man, these observa- 
tions produce ironies. 


IV. 


In addition to evolving ironies, a new concentration 
upon things-which-are brought about a change specifically 
in the worship of beauty. A belief in ideal beauty is com- 
promised by a growing conviction that what beauty there 
is has been man-made. And a faith in the genius or hero 
is nearly prevented by observing his liability to defeat, 
although the hero and genius must have been the makers 
of beauty. At least the word “beauty” vanishes from 
Browning’s work, and the worship of beauty is practically 
lost in dark laughter until, with realists like Millay or 
Masters, a new emphasis has been reached beyond irony. 


Shelley himself suggested the new emphasis. If, for 
example, beauty is to be perceived at all, it is perceptible 
to the genius. It is the genius or hero who will ultimately 
impose ideality upon reality, leading others to envision 
what he envisions and to materialize this vision on earth. 
It behooves men, therefore, to cherish genius if they care 
for beauty, and the worship of beauty may easily become a 
worship rather of the genius or hero—hence, Browning’s 
or Tennyson’s concern with vanishing heroism. 


But since the ultimate idealization of reality in beauty 
must be gradual, all geniuses will be able to spell only an 
iota of their alphabet of beauty at best. Beauty-worship 
becomes impractical for a while—Strafford, Luria, or 
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Djabal are too liable to accident. As later in Masefield, one 
may revive beauty-worship by recognizing failure as a 
crowning glory, proof of one’s transcendence with the 
Alastorian Poet over ordinary men. Or as in realists like 
Masters, failure may be casual, the function surviving the 
form, the music surviving the singer, the vision surviving 
the dreamer for others to see more clearly. In any case, 
beauty ceases to be a ready-made white radiance of eternity 
to be striven for beyond the colored dome. Much more than 
in Shelley, it is solely a man-made music, the sort of music, 
sublimated perhaps, which Sandburg’s “Singing Nigger” 
understands. This real beauty may still be a “doubtful 
knowledge,” “generous error,” or “illustrious supersti- 
tion.” In The Fate of the Jury it may be an idealization of 
America which, though America is doomed in fact, can 
purpose Merival’s life. At any rate, when the emphasis has 
shifted thus, in the Domesday Book John Campbell and 
Carl Eaton may talk about this ‘riddle world”: 

Why the great truth of life is this, I think: 

The soul has freedom to create its world 

Of beauty, truth, to make the world as truth 

Or beauty, build philosophies, religions, 

And live by them, through them. It does not 

matter 
Whether they’re true; the significant thing is 
this: 
The soul has freedom to create. ... 
Life is for nothing else, truth is not ours: 


That only ours which we create, by which 
We live and grow.... 


Vs 


In short, Victorian Browning intervenes between ro- 
mantic Shelley and realistic Masters, effecting a new 
emphasis upon reality and gradually giving up ideality. 
The Spoon River Anthologies specialize in ironies. Master’s 
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Domesday Book is not only a kind of Ring and the Book 
telling one story from many points of view. It is even more a 
Pippa Passes. Passing along with her song, accidentally 
Pippa influences many lives. Elenor Murray, similarly, 
“riffles” many life-currents. Djabal might have made him- 
self a god. Elenor Murray, similarly, might have been a 
Mencken or a Duse but for peculiar ingredients in the bio- 
chemical formula of her life. Also an exponent of a losing 
cause, a greater man than his opponents, Lee in Lee, A 
Dramatic Poem is a veritable Strafford. And though Mas- 
ters is not uncritical of Browning, as in “Nel Mezzo del 
Cammin’” in Starved Rock, throughout his work Master’s 
method is primarily Browning’s method, and their interests 
are similar, just as their original indebtedness to Shelley 
was great. 

But Masters goes beyond Browning, beyond irony to a 
faith in beauty and beyond the death of particular geniuses 
to the ideals which they championed and which survive. 
Lee, to be sure, is a Strafford. But in Masters the story of 
a Strafford does not end with his death. There are “riffles.” 
And there is beauty. Revivifying the idealization of beauty, 
Masters reaches back through Browning to Shelley. And, 
therefore, he comes naturally to use Alastorian motifs. As 
in Shelley, so in Masters, freedom, love, willingness to serve 
the interests of beauty, and the inevitability of solitude— 
these are common themes. 


As though he were thinking specifically of the Alastor- 
ian Poet, moreover, Masters finds that Shakespeare in 
“William Shakespear” must have lived an eternity in 
relatively short time: 

But if you felt and saw love, agony, 

As Shakespeare knew them you would quickly die. 
There is no tragedy like the gift of song, 

It keeps you mortal but demands you strong; 
It gives you God’s eyes blurred with human tears, 
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And crowns a thousand lives in fifty years. 
Enter the breathless silence where God dwells, 
See and record all heavens and all hells... . 


Like Shelley, Masters thinks of those who are doomed to 
slow and poisonous decay, 
Unintelligible weeds! We, the blossoms of life’s 
garden, 


Flourish on the hills of variable winds — 
We perish, but you never live. 


Masters imagines a youth like the Alastorian Poet, seeking 
to remould the world nearer heart’s desire, travelling and 
studying in quest of truth, with a strange light in his eyes, 
caught up by “wings of flame” in the moonlight amid the 
necropolis of Memphis, and there rewarded with a vision, 
it says, 


Injustice, Untruth destroyed them. Go forth! 
Preach Justice! Preach Truth! 


To be sure, in this realistic version of Alastor, in “Oak 
Tutt” from Spoon River, the aspiration of this genius is 
stifled in irony, stopped suddenly by the single question, 
“What is Truth?”; but none the less, for Masters as for 
Shelley, beauty and love remain supreme virtues on this 
side of the ‘Valley of Stillness.” 


Metamorphosed through Browning’s age, however, 
beauty is no longer ideal and ready-made. It must be cre- 
ated by men. And what comes to matter, hence, is such 
mountains as the thought of Buddha, prayer of Jesus, 
dream of Plato, song of Dante—such human mountains as 
Kant, Milton, Newton, Shakespeare. According to “Judson 
Stoddard” in Spoon River, 

Why all these peaks are poems, 
Poems and prayers that pierce the clouds. . . 
What matters are the blossoms of the microcosmic garden 
—Pericles, Napoleon, Shelley. For 
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there is neither fame nor war, 

Nor victors nor defeated, but only music 

Out of the dreams of these, which means that love 

Is the all of life. 
In a line from Pope, beauty may give purpose to the life of 
“Mrs. Reece,” creating new beauty. Willing to learn about 
Elenor Murray in Domesday Book or to serve Arielle in its 
sequel, The Fate of the Jury, purposes Merival’s life, carry- 
ing him deeper into the mysterious beauty of life. To be 
sure, as “Reginal Payne” says in New Spoon River, since 
we are only in a stage of growth, not at its end, our lot 
must be “the torture of Beauty lost, or never attained.” 
Our comfort is still 


the lovers, the livers, 
The well sexed, the philosophers, the artists 
The viewers of life as Freedom and Beauty... . 


Unlike Masters and Browning, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
goes beyond irony to paradox. But for her similarity, 
beauty is still those formal identities which are wrested 
from eternity forever by men, by men with Euclidian 
vision standing uninhibitedly free on the Outside Edge of 
the universe, the furthest bounds of the kingdom of soli- 
tude. And so, Miss Millay helps to prove the rightness of the 
formula, that conditioned by zeitgeist, transcendental, uni- 
versal, ideal beauty has been superseded by transcendent, 
earthly, real beauty, and Shelley translated to a new age. 


Beauty, in short, has been brought to earth. Before the 
age of Browning one talked of the reality of ideality, the 
reality of ideal beauty which was Truth or which was Intel- 
lectual Beauty causing one to shriek and clasp hands in 
ecstasy. Since the age of Browning, we recognize Victoria 
as the Widow of Windsor, and we talk of the ideality of 
reality, the ideality of real beauty which is Euclidian truth 
or which is a statue of starving Illini. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
‘The Epoch Ends’’ 


Some Impressions of the Ninth Congress 


Any report of the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy 
held at Paris from July Thirty-first to August Eighth which is not 
too exhaustive for publication in a journal of this order must neces- 
sarily be sketchy and incomplete. Following the plenary sessions 
of the morning there were meetings of ten sections in the afternoon 
each with five or six speakers. Thus more than three hundred 
addresses were given during the week, under extreme conditions 
of heat. 


The physical organization of the Congress, which met at the Sor- 
bonne, could scarcely have been excelled and much credit is due the 
French Committee and particularly to its acting president Profes- 
sor Emile Bréhier and its hard-working secretary, Dr. Raymond 
Bayer. Professor Bergson, the Honorary President of the Con- 
gress, was unable to be present because of the precarious state of 
his health and remained in his summer retreat at S. Cyr sur Loire. 
The French Government was generously cooperative, affording 
members of the Congress reduced rates on the railroads and in the 
hotels and providing all with free tickets to the International 
Exposition. The Congress was well-ordered and did not display 
that disorganization in program, such as flagrant abuse of time by 
speakers, which has characterized some former meetings. 


Various nations and universities were well-represented with the 
exception of England which was rather conspicuous by its absen- 
tees. One can but conclude that the older crop of philosophers who 
have so distinguished themselves at other Congresses are gone and 
that the new crop has not yet come on. Perhaps this is one of the 
devastating effects of the war which removed from the scene one 
whole generation of embryo philosophers. Another such war might 
indeed be the end of modern culture as we know it. 


Most of the papers and discussions were given in French, even 
English and Americans in a number of instances using that lan- 
guage instead of their own. This was a delicate tribute to the French 
but probably such as few Frenchmen would dream of granting to 
any other language. This had a tendency at times to be tedious, for 
while the stated papers had been printed and were easy to follow 
with the spoken word, the discussions were not. For the average 
American, the French spoke generally too rapidly to be understood 
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and the others with so American or English an accent as to make it 
difficult for any to understand. The conspicuous exception to this 
was that of Lord Samuel whose French was fluent, deliberate, and 
intelligible. 


The work of the Congress was of a high order and the papers 
of special merit, though the attempt to listen to three hundred 
speeches on Descartes would have become something of a burden 
had not most of the speakers digressed widely from the theme of 
this Cartesian Congress. 


That portion of the Congress which took the pilgrimage to the 
Descartes country had the added privilege of hearing still more 
about Descartes from various local societies, mayors, City préfets, 
Chambers of Commerce and associated vintners by whom they were 
entertained in the various villages of passage. These were gener- 
ously interspersed with vintages of the Loire, each locality bringing 
out the best de la region with such profuseness that one member 
characterized it as the real Cartesian renaissance. 


The spirit of the Congress was forward looking and a distinct 
improvement over previous ones as indicating the new sense that 
has already arrived in philosophy. Mechanistic materialism was 
this time in distinct retreat and anachronistic in tone. Lord Samuel 
tried to prove that the new physics is all wrong, or at least that the 
new principle of indeterminacy was not incompatible with a strict 
mechanistic determinism but his argument, though ably and flu- 
ently put, was unconvincing and was generously and far more ably 
refuted. 


The other conspicuous voice crying in the materialistic wilder- 
ness was that of Carnap, newly come to the University of Chicago. 
His argument seems to be that since in speaking of values and spir- 
itual things men must use the symbols of common speech, there can 
be no such meanings. Therefore, all spiritual implications are bar- 
red out and we are reduced to mathematical logic, a slavery to 
words at their lowest common denomination, in a sort of Grad- 
grindian exactness. 


He, too, found plenty of valiant opponents ready to measure 
philosophic swords with him. The main tenor of the meeting was 
in keeping with the times, vitalistic, intuitionalistic and in accord 
with the distinguished influence of its chief modern prophet, the 
honorary president of the Congress. 


Not without significance was the emphasis laid on the double 
intent of Descartes. In accordance with the first of these Descartes 
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with his method must be considered the father of that scientific 
theory which died but yesterday and still shows the characteristics 
of the Irishman’s snake, being “dead but not conscious of it” till 
sundown. This logico-mathematical method led to the brilliant 
successes of modern science and gave what footing was required for 
the mechano-materialistic concept of the world. 


This side of Descartes is the one that dominated in his mind and 
in the minds of most of those who came after him, but it has now 
been exploited to the full, its richest gains have been gathered, and 
it proves inadequate to meet either the present demands of philoso- 
phy or science. This is not to deny its value or importance. In view 
of this fact the Ninth Congress may mark the garlanded tomb of 
the dead prophet. But the other side of Descartes, the intuitive 
and the spiritual however little he may have intended it lies with 
the future. It is incipient in his “I think therefore I am,” and the 
Congress marks a turning point in philosophy toward this newer 
Cartesianism. This vitalism, spiritualism, personalism has been 
fostered by a direct line of masters and pupils from Descartes him- 
self and becomes the watchword and interest of the new science and 
the newer philosophy. The old epoch ends, the new begins. Per- 
haps, who knows, the next Paris Congress will honor Pascal, dis- 
tinctly a prophet of the new order. 


Your reporter began this account with the distinct intention of 
giving sentence abstracts of the leading addresses but has already 
nearly reached the possible limits of this article in these general 
reflections. Of the three hundred addresses many were important, 
most were good. The Americans received most generous treatment 
and were ably represented by Murphy, Robinson, Piper, Blake, 
Conger, Dunham, Mrs. Carr, Sarah Brown, Krusé, Pratt, Boas, 
Montague, Boodin, and Flewelling. The last three being on the 
permanent committee of the Congress not only spoke but presided 
at sections. Montague, who really headed the American delegation, 
represented also the United States Government. 


The Roumanian Ambassador who was also a member of the 
Congress, gave a dinner to a group of the “Congressists” in the 
Roumanian building, at which Petru Comarnesco, a Doctor in Phil- 
osophy from the University of Southern California, who also spoke 
and presided at the Congress, was prominent. 


Professor F. C. S. Schiller, who has been so prominent in previ- 
ous congresses, was sadly missed. Murphy was added to the 
permanent committee and the next meeting was set for Groningen, 
Holland in 1941. A nh Wal th 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Pleasures and Palaces 


A recent meeting in the old Palais Royale reminded us that in 
its court Paine is credited with having written that supreme 
expression of nostalgia known as “Home Sweet Home.” What is 
the interpretation of the roving spirit of man whose feet are ever 
hastening to distant scenes and his heart ever crying out for home? 
Who will solve the problem put by a four-year-old whose grand- 
father attempted to explain how sorely he had missed the little boy. 
“Then why did you leave me, Bompie?” was the unanswerable ques- 
tion. Is not this unrest a longing of the spirit not to forsake home 
but to find a larger one; an effort to push back all confining bound- 
aries and find an adaptation to a greater world and home. It is not 
a treason to the seen and known but an effort to locate that smaller 
sphere in relation to a larger one. It may be a superior loyalty to 
“the lowly thatched cottage.”’ At any rate the seen and known and 
limited becomes dearer and more precious by a thousand hitherto 
unappreciated memories. Lies bash 


Necrology 


It is our sad duty to record, as The Personalist goes to press, the 
death of our distinguished colleague of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford and The University of Southern California, Professor 
F. C. S. Schiller. Suitable memorial will appear later. The School 
of Philosophy has lost also during the summer, its efficient and 
respected Librarian, Eva L. Fitch. Mr. Charles E. Seaman, Trustee 
of the University and one of the Founders of the School of Philoso- 
phy, died on August sixth. Always a warm and active patron of 
philosophy, he will be greatly missed. 


Errata 


1) On the Contributors Page, Professor Ph. Kohnstamm was given 
the title of Director of the University of Amsterdam whereas he 
is Director of the Institute for Education. 

2) P. 167, 1. 10 from bottom: “to be: a specific being” should be 
“to be a specific being.” 

3) The note on p. 169 ought to be on page 174 at the end of the first 
paragraph “Stern.’” 

4) P.174, 1. 3, “places” should read “plants.” 

5) The last sentence of second paragraph, p. 174, should read: 
“Here he is in agreement with both of those Greek thinkers, but 
in contrast with at least Aristotle’s Prime Mover, Stern’s Deity, 
the top of his Hierarchie der Personen, is not self-conscious.” 
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OUR FOREIGN LETTER 


Europe is always for an American difficult to appraise. One’s 
impressions though vivid are apt to be misleading for the more 
momentous movements in European life are beneath the surface 
and do not often manifest themselves openly. 


Of course, the most obvious affair of the moment is the Exposi- 
tion whose buildings are still in process of erection. Everyone of 
architectural or artistic frame of mind will be profoundly grateful 
for the buildings that have supplanted the ugly old Trocadero. The 
place of honor at the Exposition has evidently been made by the 
rival German and Russian buildings. The gigantic figures of a 
Russian peasant couple with hammer and sickle rampant facing a 
German eagle at about equal height is a sight to be remembered. 
Having seen these and the Trocadero there is little additional to be 
seen. The whole matter seems a bit boastful of superior national 
mechanical achievement and the spiritual note is never struck or 
struck but lightly. In fact, the buildings are alive with militarism 
and a brutal degenerate art which has no regard for the delicacies 
and sanctities of life. In general, it is a display of the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life. If any preference in this respect is 
claimed it must be in the greater modesty of the Russian figures, 
though even at that the dominant note is of material welfare. 


The European seems generally less disturbed by the prospect of 
immediate war than his American cousin. He is perhaps now hard- 
ened to the idea for the munitions factories run day and night while 
the rising scale of prices works hardships on the common people. 


The present political ideology has shot into prominence the phil- 
osophical problem of immanence and transcendance. Both fascist 
and communist groups depend for their strength upon a philosophy 
of the Absolutist type. Perfection is found only in the idea—the 
absolute idea. Particulars are therefore only incidental. The indi- 
vidual then exists for the state and not the state for the individual. 
This anachronistic philosophy has again gripped Europe in the 
interests of autocracy and authority. It is in direct hostility to the 
hardly-won principles of democracy and freedom. With its rise 
comes the suppression of all free expression of ideas, free speech, 
free press, and free assembly. The State as an Absolute becomes 
supreme to all human interests ; it may be a dream of national unity, 
a revived Roman Empire or the Proletariat. All are equally inimi- 
cal to freedom. 

Over against this absolutism is a rising tide of personalism, a 


demand for a new humanism, an appeal from the authority of polit- 
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ical and religious dogma to the authority of life. One such move- 
ment has arisen in France, having adopted the term personalism. 
It possesses also an organ of propaganda called l’E'sprit. 


The attitude toward Americans is personally cordial though the 
newspapers are fond still of sneering at Oncle Sam and of repre- 
senting us all as notably vulgar, rich and mendacious. 


A brief stay is likely to raise in the mind of an American the 
question: Why do Americans go to Europe at all? The answer of 
course is out of sentiment, the sentiment of historical spots, the 
sentiment of ancestry, which only Americans now have the ability 
properly to appreciate. The hotels are full of them and as long as 
they spend their money freely they are welcome. Rie 
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SENSATIONALISM AND THEOLOGY 
IN BERKELEY’S PHILOSOPHY. By 
Ingemar Hedenius. Inaugural Disser- 
tation. Almqvist & Wiksells, Boktryckeri- 
A.-B., Upsala, Sweden. Pp. 238. 


Random House is to be con- 
gratulated on rendering available 
at a reasonable price a really 
useful and compact manual. A 
college graduate who desires to 
renew his epistemology and 
metaphysics, a beginner who 
seeks a compact and clear state- 
ment of many philosophical es- 
sentials, or a “general reader” 
(if there is one) who would like 
to have a compendium of philos- 
ophy, would profit by reading this 
survey. The book gives a clear, 
although necessarily sketchy, 
idea of what the great philoso- 
phers were up to, notably Plato, 
Aristotle, Hume, Kant, Hegel, 
Bergson, and Whitehead—not to 
mention Joad, whose opinions, 
frankly expressed, are not the 
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least stimulating part of the sub- 
ject matter. As a popular exposi- 
tor, Joad has many of the merits 
and few of the defects of Will 
Durant. 


There is much that the seeker 
for truth would not learn from 
this book. He would hear of 
Hegel’s dialectic, but he would 
not learn that the Hegelian Idea 
is process and that Hegel was, as 
Haering has rightly said, “the 
great empiricist of conscious- 
ness.”” He would find that the 
self and purpose are real but he 
would not discover much about 
personalism. He would read a 
better exposition of dialectical 
materialism than is easily acces- 
sible in like space, but he would 
remain ignorant of most alterna- 
tive social philosophies, except 
Joad’s. He would become fairly 
well acquainted with aesthetics 
and would have a dash of Plato’s 
Good and of Kantian ethics, but 
he would have no idea of the field 
of axiology as a whole, no survey 
of moral values and no concep- 
tion at all of the philosophical 
or the intrinsic importance and 
meaning of religious values. 


The book is recommended to 
be used, but with a liberal pinch 
of salt. 


F. J. E. Woodbridge is one of 
the elder statesmen of Ameri- 
can philosophy. Rugged, tough- 
minded, honest, realistic, he has 
been a typical Socratic gad-fly. 
It has been his life-work to ex- 
pose pretensions, to make piti- 
lessly clear the difference between 
a wish and a fact, and to criticize 
the presuppositions of traditional 
philosophy, especially of ideal- 
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ism. If he has not achieved a 
Platonic synopsis, he has been of 
immeasurable value to the devel- 
opment of sound philosophical 
method and solid scholarship in 
this country. 


The collection of essays in the 
volume before us is too varied 
and rich to discuss in detail. On 
every page one finds good work- 
manship, clear expression, and 
challenging thought. The list of 
men who influenced Woodbridge, 
namely, Aristotle, Locke, Spinoza, 
and Santayana, suggests at once 
a lively combination of ideas. 
The personalist will find in these 
pages food for thought, pene- 
trating criticism, and also honest 
treatment of facts such as those 
of purpose, individuality, and 
mind, which are fundamental for 
personalism. “The elimination 
of teleological distinctions re- 
duces all behaviour to the bare 
abstraction and activity.” “The 
science of behaviour might well 
be called a teleological science.” 
It would be fruitful for someone 
to investigate the personalistic 
and anti-personalistic elements 
in the thought of Woodbridge. 
The result might be to show that 
many philosophical differences 
are but misunderstandings. The 
personalist who cannot learn 
much from Woodbridge is prob- 
ably one who cannot learn much 
from anyone. 


This is not to say that Wood- 
bridge is always right. He has 
his blind spots, his obscurities, 
his predilections. But when he 
errs, he errs intelligently and 
stimulatingly. His great strength 
is in this pluralistic insights into 
particular problems. He falls 
short as an exemplification of 
Plato’s philosopher who is a 
synoptic man. 
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In Spaulding’s latest work we 
have a book written in a need- 
lessly crabbed style, marred by 
excessive use of italics and by 
barbarous abstract terms, and 
making much use of symbolic 
logic. But although externally 
forbidding and almost repellent, 
the book should be given careful 
attention by all philosophers, 
and especially by readers of this 
journal, because Spaulding is 
both a new ally and a radical 
critic of personalism. 


He may be called a new ally 
because of his attack on theories 
which hold that the universe is 
a deductive system of logical 
necessity, because of his inter- 
pretation of freedom and inde- 
terminism, because of his plural- 
istic critique of absolutism, and 
because of his interest in such 
vital problems as communication 
and value. The rigorous use of 
consistency and of painstaking 
analysis which prevails through- 
out the book is most commend- 
able. 


But Spaulding is far more a 
critic than an ally. The basis of 
his thought is the theory of the 
proposition which is held by re- 
cent symbolic logic. According to 
it, the proposition is a meaning 
distinguished not only from its 
verbal expression and our con- 
sciousness of that expression but 
also from the consciousness of 
meaning and from facts. The 
book is thus really an analysis of 
propositions, treated as hyposta- 
tized abstractions. Yet the point 
of view cannot be dismissed by a 
label. It is not easy for a per- 
sonalist to make clear what he 
thinks of the proposition (to take 
an illustration not in the book), 
“That it would be true that there 
were no persons if all persons 
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were to perish.” His best an- 
swer is that to suppose that 
there is nothing is to suppose 
that truth itself is nothing, but 
there is enough force in the 
lingering difficulty to warrant 
Spaulding’s exploration of prop- 
ositions. 


His conclusion is that reality, 
contingency, propertiness, ulti- 
macy, and possibility are funda- 
mental categories, each an in- 
stance of itself and of the other 
four. On the ground of this 
analysis he rejects experience, 
self, or God as the ultimate, and 
adds that “the Evolutionary 
Process as a whole does notinclude 
value.” But he seems to over- 
look the clue afforded by the in- 
terrelation of the categories, an 
interrelation which can find its 
fulfilment only in personality. 
He also fails to interpret or ex- 
plore Birkhoff’s view, which he 
accepts, that personality is at 
least codrdinate with other fun- 
damental categories. Like most 
critics of idealism, he attacks 
only absolutism, which he denies 
to be “a genuine possibility,” and 
fails to investigate directly the 
theistic type of personalistic 
idealism. He thus misses the 
relevance of the category of pur- 
posive and creative personality 
to all of the problems he con- 
siders. But he has written a rug- 
gedly honest and thoughful book 
that should be mastered espe- 
cially by those who disagree with 
it. 


If anyone desires a wide selec- 
tion from the writings of George 
Santayana, equipped with an in- 
telligent introduction by Edman 
and including Santayana’s illum- 
inating autobiographical sketch 
published in Contemporary 
American Philosophy, his desire 
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may be fulfilled by the present 
volume. 


Such a volume, however, raises 
two questions. First: Is a volume 
of selections justifiable? For the 
general reader we may answer, 
yes. For the suffering under- 
graduate, yes. But for the 
scholar, emphatically no. Nothing 
takes the place of the complete 
original source with its full con- 
text. Secondly: Is the particular 
selection before us well done? 
On the whole it is. Tastes, of 
course, differ. Less from Reason 
in Religion and Scepticism and 
Animal Faith, and a substitution 
of selections from Dialogues in 
Limbo describing Santayana’s 
social aristocracy for the essay 
on “Normal Madness,’ would 
have pleased this reviewer. 
Above all, the inclusion of an 
index and of a Santayana bibli- 
ography would have added much 
to the value of the selections for 
anyone whose interest in Santa- 
yana was more than casual and 
impressionistic. Be that as it 
may, Scribners is to be congrat- 
ulated on the book. The reader 
who cannot get two dollars and 
a half worth of ideas out of the 
book must be impervious to 
thought. 


Dr. Hedenius had the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of writing 
his dissertation on Berkeley 
without the benefit of John 
Wild’s magnum opus. He has, 
however, produced a scholarly, 
independentanalysis of animpor- 
tant problem, which no student 
of Berkeley can profitably neg- 
lect. That Hedenius is at times 
influenced by Dawes Hicks does 
not subtract from the value of 
his work. 


Not only has Hedenius given a 
well-documented analysis of the 
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Berkeleian epistemology, but he 
also offers the best brief exposi- 
tion of Berkeley’s ethics and phi- 
losophy of religion that has come 
to the attention of the reviewer. 
As to the Commonplace Book, 
the researches of Hedenius con- 
firm and supplement those of 
Aaron and Luce which prove 
that Johnson’s 1930 edition of 
that document is far from ac- 
curate. 


The accounts of Berkeley in 
histories of philosophy are no- 
toriously incorrect. Hedenius 
rightly sees that Kant’s famous 
misrepresentation of Berkeley is 
a misrepresentation and that for 
Berkeley real things exist out- 
side the mind that perceives 
them. Nevertheless Hedenius 
accepts Jaintsch’s view that 
Kant’s criticism is applicable to 
the Siris, if not to the earlier 
writings. Here Wild should be 
consulted. 


Berkeley is criticized by 
Hedenius fundamentally on the 
ground of a contradiction re- 
garding activity and passivity. 
Sensationalism requires passive 
and inert ideas ; idealism requires 
that the mind create its own 
ideas. In a letter to Johnston, 
Berkeley asserts both (Fraser, 
II, 20). But this criticism by 
Hedenius appears to oversimplify 
the problem of the relation of 
idealism to passive elements, 
and to rush too quickly to the 
side of Dawes Hicks. In fact, 
the treatment of Berkeley as a 
sensationalist touches too lightly 
on his appeals to coherence and 
on the traces of a doctrine of 
categories. 


This excellent, if not perfect, 
study leaves one with the im- 
pression (implicit if not explicit) 
that Berkeley’s empirical ap- 
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proach to God is much more 
sound than the Cartesian onto- 
logical argument. The eternal 
existence of ideas in God sug- 
gests a relation to the eternal 
objects of Whitehead as well as 
to the hypothesis of something 
irrational that is eternally given 
in God. 


The University of Lund is 
maintaining a high standard for 
its dissertations. The English 
translation and typography are 
superior. E.S. Brightman. 


Biography 


PEDLAR’S PROGRESS: THE LIFE OF 
BRONSON ALCOTT. By Odell Shep- 
ard. Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
foes bp.) Xela 40cm SaoL 5. 


So far above the ordinary run 
of biographies is Odell Shepard’s 
Pedlar’s Progress that it is easy 
to fall into superlatives in de- 
scribing it. To this reviewer it 
seems the best in a decade and 
bound to take its place among 
the greatest. 


Why has Bronson Alcott had 
to wait so long for a discoverer? 
There are many reasons, for he 
offended the society in which he 
lived in many ways. First of all, 
he seemed, being two or three 
generations ahead of his age, 
but an impractical and idealistic 
dreamer; second, the New Eng- 
land community with all its flair 
for education, pays first tribute 
to thrift and Alcott was not 
thrifty ; and third, Louisa’s sud- 
den, and for her day, unprece- 
dented popularity and financial 
success made her father appear 
all the more an impecunious 
loafer. Louisa’s own descriptions 
deepened the impression. Per- 
haps the most deterring of all 
was the fifty years of voluble 
diary which awaited any serious 
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biographer and into which Pro- 
fessor Shepard has put exhaus- 
tive time and study. It is only 
infrequently that so great a task 
is undertaken, less frequently 
that it is accompanied by such 
diligence, such philosophic and 
psychological insight and such 
commanding charm of language. 


To most of us Bronson Alcott 
hasbeen a myth, a legend that was 
connected with his more famous 
daughter. He was seen as the 
broken down school-master with 
queer ideas who took from his 
pupils the whippings they them- 
selves had earned, and could on 
the whole be considered a bit 
“balmy.” He was further known 
as the man whom Emerson res- 
cued from starvation, always too 
theoretical to come to the good 
old earth to earn a living, and 
with that was to be dismissed 
from mind. Yet this was the man 
of whom Emerson wrote in his 
journal: ‘He is a world-builder,”’ 
and of whom he spoke as: “The 
most remarkable man and high- 
est genius of the time.” 


Indeed, there were contempo- 
raries who realized that Emer- 
son owed not a little to his friend 
Aleott and who described the 
latter as the Socrates of the 
Emersonian Plato. In fact, Al- 
cott’s life provides illustration 
of the paradox which troubles 
all those who demand easy solu- 
tion for the problem of evil. Like 
Abelard, Alcott seemed to make 
failure of everything he under- 
took and like him there is the 
vindication of time which brings 
to success good lost causes. Such 
is the common lot of lives that 
think deeply or that outrun the 
sluggard pace of society. And 
this calumny, misunderstanding 
and persecution that is their lot 
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becomes the source of an un- 
earthly wisdom ; the deep shadow 
that adds perspective, depth, and 
beauty to the picture. 


When his outlook on mate- 
rial things was darkest, just 
then it was that his intel- 
lectual and spiritual vision 
grew keen. It was only in 
the night or in the deep dark 
pit that he could see the 
stars. It was when the tide 
ebbed lowest for him on the 
shores of this world, leaving 
him poor and outcast and 
despised, that it washed up 
into the creeks and bays on 
the opposite coasts of in- 
finity. (p. 69.) 


Boston in Alcott’s young days, 
with its devotion to the New 
England Spelling Book and the 
three ‘“R’s” was no place for a 
disciple of Pestalozzi, for New 
England was not then a hot-bed 
for “Progressive” schools and 
Pestalozzi was unknown. The 
first plowman of that stony glebe 
was Alcott himself, and the Tem- 
ple School was his first great 
failure. 


One man can fail more 
grandly in a_ schoolroom 
than another upon a throne. 
In fact, it matters not in the 
least how small the stage, 
how poor and bare the prop- 
erties, there are some minds 
in which a failure like that 
of Bronson Alcott at the 
Temple School awakens the 
noblest reverberations, ex- 
tending out and on through 
all the skies of thought. Was 
his mind such a one? For 
there is no more searching 
question to be asked about 
any man than whether he is 
capable of a really tragic 
suffering—a suffering which 
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involves the whole man, 
shaking him to the base of 
his being, and which either 
destroys or transforms him. 
(pp. 202-3.) 


Yet the question must arise as 
to whether it was a failure. 


No teacher ever fully knows 
the depth of his failure or 
the height of his success, 
and assuredly no one can 
tell him. His pupils them- 
selves cannot tell him, even 
when they try. Those of 
them who contend most vig- 
orously against him, and 
seem all their lives to be 
describing an orbit quite 
different from his, may give 
the best proofs of his power ; 
just as those who never pass 
beyond praise and imitation 
are certainly among his 
worst failures. (p. 211.) 


In clear and convincing phrase 
is told the story of the English- 
made Utopia at Fruitland, which 
was to be Alcott’s next great 
failure and which threatened to 
wreck his life indeed for a time 
threatened to take his life. This 
failure ate into the hitherto un- 
touched understanding and hap- 
piness of the family itself. But 
if it were the final failure it too 
turned out to be the ultimate 
triumph. 


Alcott lay down a broken 
and beaten reformer. When 
he rose he was by way of 
becoming a wise man. What 
had he learned in the silent 
interim? Not to strive, not 
to try to force his will and 
way. He had learned that 
“underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.” 


He had been obliged to 
fall, to sink, and to let him- 
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self go for lost, before he 
could touch that elemental 
wisdom. Only in despair of 
his own strength could he 
find the strength that is 
greater. And there was this 
further paradox: he had to 
abandon all thought of com- 
manding the wills of others 
before his own will could 
become fully effective. It is 
a law—a law that few dis- 
cover, but its truth does not 
depend upon the number of 
its adherents. Test it where 
one will, in the life of every 
man who has powerfully 
shaped the lives of others 
there has necessarily been 
some defeat, some rejection 
and exile, some wandering 
in the wilderness during 
which he has come upon 
“the Rock” which is greater 
than he. (p. 385.) 


All of which will offer a strange 
philosophy to those people who 
set “making a living” ahead of 
making a life. 


To the Personalist most star- 
tling of all is the seemingly au- 
thenticated claim that Alcott was 
the first in America to apply 
the title Personalism to the 
theistic system, and perhaps the 
first anywhere to use it in any 
thorough going sense. Of historic 
interest for philosophy is his 
association with the St. Louis 
School, with Howison and W. T. 
Harris, who, with Borden Parker 
Bowne, were to broaden and 
carry on the Personalistic tradi- 
tion in America. 


Alcott revolted at the Panthe- 
istic tendencies of the other 
transcendentalists and kept his 
footing where others lost them- 
selves in vagueness and uncer- 
tainty. It is surely this human- 
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istic side which provides an 
enduring interest in his life not 
to be equalled in the cold, im- 
personal Emerson. 


Most of all the greatness of 
the man is perhaps disclosed in 
his relations with other men. 


He could hold a theory with 
absolute conviction, could 
urge an idea with the in- 
tensity of passion, and yet 
love the man who disagreed 
with him entirely. Nay, 
more; he could enter into 
such a man’s disagreement, 
see it from the inside, ex- 
press it with perfect fair- 
ness and hold it up for 
admiration. (p. 401.) 


There is but one feature of 
this remarkable biography with 
which we must confess disap- 
pointment. Why did not the 
biographer describe more fully 
Alcott’s founding and connection 
with the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy? Was this too one of 
those successful failures? We 
long to know more of what went 
on there and history is for the 
most part silent. But it is not for 
the lot of human beings ever to 
be satisfied. 


A great biography is this, 
greatly wrought, to which the 
publishers have added a beauti- 
ful format and artistic embel- 
lishment. ged Bed Oh 


THEODOR GOMPERZ: BRIEFE UND 
AUFZEICHNUNGEN AUSGE- 
WAHLT, ERLAUTERT UND ZU 
EINER DARSTELLUNG  SEINES 
LEBENS VERKNUPFT. Erster Band 
(1832-1868). By Heinrich Gomperz. 
Gerold und Company, Wien. Pp. xi, 
480. 


Professor Heinrich Gomperz, 
distinguished son of a distin- 
guished sire, performs an act of 
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filial piety in the preparing of 
the life and letters of his father, 
Professor Theodor Gomperz. The 
first prejudice of a reader is 
against acts of filial piety. How- 
ever admirable they may be 
morally, they are often lacking 
in objectivity. But the first vol- 
ume of the biography which is 
now before us is sufficient to 
disarm all but the most preju- 
diced. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it is one of the great 
biographies of modern times, fit 
to place beside Ralph Barton 
Perry’s Pulitzer-prize-winning 
work on William James. Person- 
alities are depicted vividly and 
dispassionately. The book is a 
cross section of the development 
of European culture and uni- 
versity life in the nineteenth 
century. The ample extracts 
from the correspondence of 
Gomperz and from letters writ- 
ten to him by other scholars, 
notably John Stuart Mill, make 
the work a mine of source 
material. 


Above all, it is a contribution 
to what Gamaliel Bradford used 
to call psychography. The period 
covered by this volume includes 
the struggle of Theodor Gomperz 
to achieve recognition and posi- 
tion in the academic world. More 
than that, it is a struggle against 
the peril of mental breakdown 
and despair. The skill and the 
veracity with which Heinrich 
Gomperz portrays this dark 
period, largely by letting the 
documents speak for themselves 
without apology or sentimental- 
ity, is a high-point of the book. 
It is well worth the study not 
merely of philosophers and his- 
torians and psychiatrists, but 
also of all who respect the dig- 
nity of creative personality. 


Gomperz is well-known as a 
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great historian of Greek philoso- 
phy and as a great empiricist. 
The book sheds important light 
on the early development of the 
powers of Gomperz in both fields. 
Particularly illuminating is his 
unwillingness to follow Mill in 
denying the a priori entirely. 
Against Mill, he insisted that the 
principle of consistency is a gen- 
uine a priori. 


It would be well if this truly 
great work could be translated 
into English. It would be better 
if culture were to revive and all 
of its potential readers were to 
learn German in order to enjoy 
its artistry in the original. 

E.S.B. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF HENRI 
FREDERIC AMIEL. ‘Translated by 
Van Wyck Brooks and Charles Van 
Wyck Brooks. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xlvii, 675. $3.50. 


Men now in their sixties will 
recall the thrill with which they 
first discovered Amiel through 
the translation of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. The Journal Intime 
was fitted to the sweet melan- 
choly of youth yet withal bore 
fruit of more importance and a 
philosophy which favored the 
formation of ideas and took a 
part in the intellectual develop- 
ment of such youths as read him. 
But the translation of Mrs.Ward 
was based on such fragmenta as 
Amiel’s friend Marie-Francoise 
Mercier had chosen to represent 
him. Her choices indicate the 
peculiar prudistic and religious 
outlooks of the time and great 
care was exercised to include 
only the strictly proper. The 
fragments actually chosen also 
represented only a small portion 
of the Journal. 


The result was a_ one-sided 
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view of Amiel and an incomplete 
record of his intellectual life. In 
this selection, 


The thinker was relegated 
to a state of mind that was 
purely scientific and con- 
templative. And while the 
story and poetry of his life 
were certainly impoverished, 
even the thought itself suf- 
fered. (xxxvi.) 


Van Wyck Brooks and Charles 
Van Wyck Brooks have now res- 
cued some hundreds of additional 
pages of Amiel’s Journal from 
oblivion and the multitude of 
readers of the early editions 
(1883, 1884 and 1887) will come 
with no little zest and with con- 
siderable profit to this new and 
more vital presentation of one of 
the great thinkers of his time. 
Not only is there much in his 
philosophy which bears value to 
the ordinary man of intelligence 
but it is valuable as a mirror of 
the best thought of Amiel’s own 
age. 


It definitely replaces and out- 
modes the earlier editions and is 
more satisfactorily translated. 
Lovers of Amiel will welcome 
these nearly seven hundred pages 
of the famous intuitionist. Es- 
pecially so since it accords with 
the growing temper of the pres- 
ent. 13k ba Oe 


The Revival of Pascal 


PASCAL: THE LIFE OF GENIUS. By 
Morris Bishop. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York. Pp. xi, 398. $3.50. 


THE REVIVAL OF PASCAL. By D. M. 
Eastwood. Oxford University Press, 
New) York. Ppa xi elo h450e 


The renewed interest in Pascal 
is one of those strange turns of 
history in which years must pass 
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before the true proportions of a 
man appear. 


Since the issuance in 1908 of 
the Brunschvigg and Boutroux 
definitive edition of the Oeuvres 
we would seem to have complete 
documentation on the life and 
work of Pascal, but in the mean- 
time there has not ceased to be a 
steady flow of works of criticism 
and of “Lives.” More recently, 
we have had that of Mary Du- 
claux, published by Harpers, and 
later by Chevalier published by 
Longmans, not to mention 
others. In spite of the field cul- 
tivated so assiduously and so 
well, Morris Bishop’s Pascal 
brings a somewhat different 
treatment and an added interest. 
The character of Pascal is pre- 
sented under the various head- 
ings: the Prodigy ; the Inventor; 
the Convert; the Physicist; the 
Mathematician; the Man of the 
World; the Lover; the Mystic; 
the Penitent; the Polemist; the 
Philosopher; the Saint; and the 
Man. The amazing thing is that 
a “life” so compartmented stands 
so high, considered in these spe- 
cial aspects, any one of which 
would have been sufficient to win 
renown. Only Pascal as the lover 
seems unconvincing. Here the 
author is compelled to force the 
evidence to make out a plausible 
case. He also dismisses some- 
what cavalierly the conversion 
incident of the Bridge of Neuilly 
which Brunschvigg and Bou- 
troux regard as too well authen- 
ticated for easy denial. 


The author places Pascal in 
the same category with Shake- 
speare as performing for the 
French language much the same 
service that the latter did for 
the English. Of Pascal’s out- 
standing literary genius there 
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can be no doubt. But to find in 
one personality the greatest lit- 
erary genius of the age, who at 
twelve could invent his own 
geometry, at sixteen could write 
a treatise on conic sections and 
at nineteen could invent an add- 
ing machine, increases the won- 
der. All this, however, was but 
the beginning, for it was Pascal 
who proved the existence of the 
vacuum and assisted in develop- 
ing the science of hydrodynam- 
ics. As a scientist, though he 
cannot be said to rank with 
Galileo and Newton, he can easily 
be placed as not far behind. 


A side of Pascal seldom 
touched upon is discussed in the 
section, The Man of the World. 
This portion of his career was 
short, however, and undoubtedly 
was the natural prelude to the 
mystic and the saint. The career 
of Pascal bears out the conten- 
tion of M. Bergson that the mys- 
tic is the most practical of men. 
Mingled with an extreme of re- 
ligious devotion of vision and 
dream, of asceticism and retire- 
ment, we find interest in com- 
mon affairs illustrated in his 
clever arrangement at Port 
Royal for drawing water from 
“Pascal’s well,” the invention 
and organization of what is now 
the Paris Omnibus service, and 
his interest in the Little Schools. 
Here he struck out boldly with 
educational innovation and ad- 
vanced educational theory far 
beyond his age. 


Bishop somewhat underesti- 
mates the philosophical impor- 
tance of Pascal but this side of 
his life is most ably taken care 
of by the late Dorothy Margaret 
Eastwood in her book, The Re- 
vival of Pascal. 


Interest in this book is height- 
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ened by the tragic circumstances 
of Miss Eastwood’s life whose 
sun went down in the full glory 
of the morning. Her friends and 
instructors have brought out the 
book as a memorial to her brave 
struggle against physical handi- 
caps and the brilliant quality of 
her mind not unlike that of the 
great Pascal himself. One takes 
up such a book with a feeling 
that friends may have been easily 
led by such circumstances into 
over-appreciation, but this book 
will within the first few chapters 
convince even the most incredu- 
lous that in her was the blazing 
star of both literary and philo- 
sophical genius. 


She views the revival of Pascal 
as an intellectual revolution 
which began about 1885 and 
which has substituted a spirit- 
ualist philosophy of intuition for 
a hitherto triumphant rational- 
ism. For the personalist this is 
a movement of the utmost signi- 
ficance. So dominating was the 
materialism of the French En- 
lightenment and of the scientific 
naturalism that succeded it in 
modern thought that little atten- 
tion has been paid to that strong 
movement in the undercurrent 
of French philosophy sometimes 
known as spiritual realism, more 
often as intuitionism and _ lat- 
terly as personalism. But the 
movement has enrolled a long 
list of honored names from Pas- 
cal down, including Maine de 
Biran, Ravaisson, Cournot, Bou- 
troux, Lachelier, and Bergson, 
to mention but a few. Since 
America can lay just claim to 
the term “personalism” for a 
systematic philosophy it is but 
fair to admit that its main posi- 
tions were arrived at by French 
philosophers long before. The 
movement was necessarily sub- 
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ordinate during the so-called 
“reign of science’ when ration- 
alism was most enthusiastic and 
most confident. The historical 
importance of letting loose the 
forces of reaction is attributed 
to two books: Time and Free 
Will by Bergson; and Paul Bour- 
get’s Le Disciple. Of the latter 
Taine declared the day after its 
appearance “Notre génération 
est fini,” the reign of science was 
ended. 


The author then considers the 
work of Pascal with relation to 
the men who have made possible 
this revolution in thought. She 
considers Poincaré’s criticism 
of science, Bergson’s vindication 
of personality and the affirma- 
tive aspect of the Pensées, the 
intuitionist movement and Pas- 
cal’s intellectual method, moral 
pragmatism and Pascal’s wager, 
Blondel’s “philosophy of action” 
in relation to the Pensées, the 
new apologetic represented by 
Father Laberthoniére with ref- 
erence to Pascal as an apologist, 
the modern attitude towards 
Pascal’s Jansenism, the new in- 
terest in Pascal as a mystic, the 
representative character of Pas- 
cal and of the Pensées consid- 
ered as literature. 


Marked by keen intellectual 
insight, thoroughly documented 
and clothed in charming literary 
style, this book is a surprising 
delight and marks a milestone 
of advance in the understanding 
of the movements of modern 
thought. RGF 


Social Philosophy 


IDEOLOGY AND UTOPIA. By Karl 
Mannheim with preface by Louis Wirth. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
‘York. Pp. xxxi, 318. $4.00. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF HIs- 
TORY. By Paul Tillich. Charles Scrib- 
ee Sons, New York. Pp. xii, 284. 

50. 


This addition to the Interna- 
tional Library of Psychology, Phi- 
losophy, and Scientific Method is 
intended as “an introduction to 
the sociology of knowledge.” It 
1s a collection of essays, first 
written in Germany under the 
Republic, and represents the ef- 
fort of a German scholar to in- 
terpret the contributions of the 
social sciences to the cure of the 
plight of civilization. Professor 
Mannheim’s problem takes the 
form: How do men think and 
how should they think socially 
in a world in which unitary fixed 
values have disappeared and the 
unconscious has surged into the 
light of consciousness ? 


Mannheim is a brave fighter 
for liberalism, who saw the 
ideals he believed in go down to 
at least temporary defeat in the 
fall of the Weimar Republic. But 
the work before us does not do 
him justice. It is a collection of 
loosely related essays, written in 
a stodgy and slow-moving style, 
dealing too much with abstrac- 
tions and too little with the con- 
crete social reality. Having put 
his problem clearly, he fails to 
arrive at a clear solution. Never- 
theless, the book contains some 
valuable insights. The influence 
of Max Weber leads him to see 
that “the knowledge of every- 
thing knowable becomes the obli- 
gation of the acting person.” 
This personalistic and ethical 
theory of knowledge is of real 
significance. The classification 
of Utopian mentalities into (1) 
the orgiastic chiliasm of the 
Anabaptists, (2) the liberal- 
humanitarian idea, (3) the con- 
servative idea, and (4) the 
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socialist-communist Utopia, is 
interesting, although hardly 
exhaustive or final. The last 
chapter, on “The Sociology of 
Knowledge” is too sketchy. The 
book contains a valuable bibliog- 
raphy and a fairly adequate 
index. E.S.B. 


In The Interpretation of His- 
tory, Paul Tillich attempts to 
recapture for abstract thought 
the contemporary expression of 
history and philosophy. The un- 
certainty of his method is indi- 
cated in the first section of the 
book in which he portrays the 
biographical genesis of his vary- 
ing standpoints. To many this 
will have the appearance of tak- 
ing himself too seriously but it 
is illuminative of all that follows. 


His “demonic” in history is 
the dark background of creative 
freedom, that portentous fact 
which makes freedom possible, 
and with freedom fateful and 
evil decisions. 


In the section “Kairos and 
Logos,” he discusses the place of 
the intuitional, mystical or in- 
stinctive in all knowledge. In the 
third section is the discussion of 
the meaning of power in the or- 
ganization of society, while the 
fourth and last section bears 
upon the interpretation of his- 
tory in the light of Christian 
philosophy. 


The book will not please the 
absolute idealists, for it takes 
issue with them in many points. 
It will be even more anathema to 
every type of materialist and 
mechanist. The general position 
is sympathetic with personalism 
though expressed in abstractions 
which personalism seldom uses. 


Great stress is laid on the 
Christological origin of the mod- 
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ern interpretation of history and 
the author shows how impossi- 
ble, aside from such a “center” 
of history, it is to give to history 
any meaning whatever. Few 
people who speak of Evolution 
for instance realize that the 
whole background of the theory 
lies in the Christian concept, and 
would be meaningless without it. 


To some, the book will appear 
a profound and clarifying analy- 
sis of problems that vex our 
modern age, others will be of- 
fended by the laboriousness of 
style and the unnecessary ab- 
struseness. To the patient and 
studious reader, however, it will 
repay careful perusal. R.T.F. 


A Physician to the Age 


GOD AND MAN’S DESTINY. By 
Hartley Burr Alexander. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xi, 235. 
$2.50. 


It would be difficult indeed to 
find in current literature a 
clearer or more correct diagnosis 
of the disease of our age than in 
the opening chapter of Hartley 
Burr Alexander’s God and Man’s 
Destiny. But this is not all, for 
the author proceeds with un- 
common insight to point out the 
sources of recovery and salva- 
tion. 


Our time he holds is charac- 
terized by material ease and 
journalistic irresponsibility, the 
effort to formulate a new re- 
ligion with an idea called Science 
as its center; to establish a new 
basis for sexual morals; to form- 
ulate 


a philosophy of human na- 
ture based upon the under- 
mining of the life of senti- 
ment as civilized peoples 
have come to understand it; 
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and the exaltation ot primi- 
tivism. (1) 


That science, so-called, should 
seem to be a partner in this out- 
look is due to the different and 
more or less contradictory con- 
cepts that sail under that name 
and having little except nominal 
relations to each other, for there 
is the science of the scientists, of 
the educator, and of the intelli- 
gentsia. This latter has become 
consciously and essentially anti- 
Christian, in that “it is antagon- 
istic to Christian morals and 
sentiments and idealizations of 
human nature.” 


One phase of this new way of 
life is indicated by the changing 
ideals of the relations of the 
sexes which is the key to the 
whole moral structure of society. 
The commoner symptoms and 
tenets are made familiar in gos- 
sip and newspaper in pleas for 
facile divorce, trial, companion- 
ate, and contraceptive, marriage, 
for the sanctioning of illegiti- 
mate birth, female promiscuity 
and male irresponsibility. 


The new religion is radi- 
cally anti-Christian and is 
turned against the whole of 
our traditional civilization 
with a deep and central 
distrust. (14) 


The arts have come to revolve 
about amusement, and it is as- 
sumed by the modern journalist 
that public interest is restricted 
to business, politics, murder and 
sports. 


Because Dr. Alexander be- 
lieves the supreme reality is an 
act and personal he arrives at 
the conclusion that the supreme 
understanding is through drama. 
Drama represents for him cos- 
mic truth. Here we are helped 
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by the new concepts of physics. 


The theory of relativity 
does for us, then, one very 
valuable thing. It puts the 
Physics back into the class 
of thinkable worlds such 
that itself can be its own 
plenum; and therefore it 
makes the World conceiv- 
able as an Action; the 
gaucherie goes out of the 
Machine which becomes not 
a thing but a deed—and this 
is all gain. Thereunto the 
quantum theory appears to 
add another important asset, 
namely, the possibility of 
re-introducing the idea of 
causality in the only sense 
in which cause may be sig- 
nificant, which is as dra- 
matic causality. (35) 


It comes like a sudden refresh- 
ment, the author declares, to 
happen upon the insight that the 
world is in the making and that 
this is the day of creation. “The 
world as drama is still to be dis- 
covered.” (43) In such a world 
of action God is primarily a 
greatness of human experience, 
not an article of belief, for man 
is distinguished from the ani- 
mals principally by his capacity 
for God, god-faithfulness. The 
telling question is not of the 
origin of man’s belief in God, 
but what is the origin of dis- 
belief in him. 


Among the sources of disbelief 
is primarily the problem of evil 
but this is given a tragic and 
undue importance by the tradi- 
tional belief in a static God, 
responsible for everything in the 
world which is his toy and play- 
thing. The author would have us 
turn to the concept of a living 
God and a living world, a world 
in process in which men must 
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become co-workers together with 
himself. 


The book forms a distinctive 
contribution to the thought of 
our times, keen in its insight, 
constructive in its suggestions, 
chaste and beautiful, even poetic 
in its style. It will help many 
a struggling mind on the way to 
the solution of some of life’s 
darkest problems. Dr. Alexander 
is to be congratulated on writing 
so great a book and the Oxford 
Press for producing it. R.T.F. 


Moral and Religious Values 


VALUE AND EXISTENCE. By N. O. 
Lossky and John S. Marshall. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Sergei S. 
Vinokooroff. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. Pp. 223. 7s 6d. 


THE SCEPTICAL APPROACH TO RE- 
LIGION. New Shelburne Essays, Vol. 
II. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton. Pp. 201. 
$2.00. 


ON BEING HUMAN. New Shelburne 
Essays, Vol. III. By Paul Elmer More. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton. 
Pp. 202. $2.00. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. By Sir 
Frederic Kenyon. E. P. Dutton and Co,. 
New York. Pp. vii, 159. $1.50. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 
PERSONALITY. By Ernest M. Ligon. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Pipex 3934 °5-00; 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH AND 
MORALS. Riddell Memorial Lectures, 
Second Series, 1934-35. By B. Malinow- 
ski. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. xi, 62. $.85.. 


SOCIAL ETHICS. By Ephraim Edward 
Ericksen. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City. Pp. xiii, 351. $1.75. 


UBER DIE MOGLICHKEIT EINER 
WERTEINTEILUNG. By Swen Ed- 
vard Rohde. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund. 
Pp. 226. 


There is probably no American 
better qualified by both personal 
and intellectual acquaintance 
with Lossky than is Dr. John S. 
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Marshall of Albion College. The 
book before us contains a short 
treatise on Value by Lossky and 
an interpretative essay by Mar- 
shall—a happy combination. 


Lossky’s contribution is en- 
titled “Value as the Absolute 
Fulness of Being. God and the 
Kingdom of God as the Founda- 
tion of Values.” In Lossky we 
have a philosopher who does not 
hesitate to say what he means 
(although he does not always 
say it in very systematic form). 
Of Meinong’s definition of value 
he says that “it astonishes us 
with its barrenness.”” This is an 
acute observation which may 
well be extended to most modern 
analyses of value. Lossky aims 
to avoid the prevalent barren- 
ness by examining not merely 
our subjective states, but also 
the value of the content of exist- 
ence itself, and its absolute ob- 
jective value. What then is this 
objective value? Lossky seeks to 
determine it by a critical analy- 
sis of various modern theories. 
He concludes that value is abso- 
lute fulness of being, given in 
religious experience as God, 
whereas evil is non-existence or 
absolute destruction. Hence he 
derives a personalism, which 
defines personality as the agent 
who has comprehended absolute 
values and the duty of realizing 
them in his behavior. This per- 
sonalism is derived from Leibniz 
and the systems of Bostrom, 
Renouvier, Schiller, Howison, 
Ladd, Bowne, and Royce are 
mentioned. Lossky’s further an- 
alysis will repay study. 


Part II, dealing with charac- 
teristic features of value, is 
Marshall’s interpretation of this 
approach to personalism. In it 
are developed some of the more 
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obscure points of theory of con- 
sciousness, meaning, and rela- 
tivity. Marshall contributes to 
the clarification of Lossky, yet 
leaves some of the more theologi- 
cal concepts in his system rather 
less than entirely convincing. 
But the reader should penetrate 
beneath the theological form to 
the mystical insights which are 
the heart of this book before he 
passes judgment on the concep- 
tion of value as fulness of being. 
E.S.B. 


The loss which American let- 
ters suffered in the passing of 
Paul Elmer More is incalculable. 
It is brought home to us acutely 
by the last two volumes of Shel- 
burne Essays, in which More 
was at his best. 


The Sceptical Approach to Re- 
ligion was delivered as Lowell 
Lectures in Boston and contains 
the quintessence of More’s 
thought about philosophy of re- 
ligion. As usual, the foundations 
are Plato and Christianity. The 
chapters on Platonic idealism 
and the Platonic teleology are 
gems. In the latter More expands 
and defends the Platonic view of 
a “‘dim and difficult’ cause 
vaguely discoverable in the pro- 
duct of creation, limiting and to 
some extent thwarting the divine 
energy.” Thus on pages 75 to 80 
there is to be found a brilliant 
account of what this reviewer 
has called “The Given.” It is “an 
utterly irrational principle of 
disordered, rather unordered, 
motion, displaying itself in the 
senseless inertia of matter and 
of life.” It is the presence of this 
factor in a world controlled by 
God and divine Ideas that ac- 
counts for “the mingled beauty 
and hatefulness of life.”” Whether 
More finds The Given within 
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God (as does the reviewer) or 
external to him (as do the re- 
ligious realists) is left unde- 
cided. He says that its source 
may be found in matter, or, 
again, in the soul. Students of 
Plato and of philosophy of re- 
ligion should read More. 


The other volume is less uni- 
fied. It contains a collection of 
literary essays reinterpreting 
humanism. The treatments of 
Babbitt, Proust, and Joyce are 
especially brilliant. In both vol- 
umes More shows a predilection 
for A. E. Taylor’s weakest book, 
The Faith of a Moralist. This is 
one lapse from sound taste; and 
the failure rightly to appraise 
the social function of the church 
is another. In other respects 
these volumes move on a lofty 
level. E.S.B. 


The former Director and Chief 
Librarian of the British Museum 
was evidently stirred deeply by 
the recent purchase of the Sinai 
manuscript, the Freer or Wash- 
ington Codex, and the Chester 
Beatty papyri. Obviously the 
King James version rests upon 
the admittedly imperfect Byzan- 
tine text. The Revised Version 
pushed back to some of the early 
uncials and the Erasmus-Froben 
“scoop” whereby a printer and 
scholar hurriedly patched up a 
text from available manuscripts 
(often second-rate) to beat the 
scholarly Ximenes’ Compluten- 
sian Polyglot to the market. But 
archaeology has now given frag- 
ments of the second century A.D. 


There is a wealth of detail 
about manuscripts, their form, 
discovery, and history. Famed 
texts, such as Westcott and 
Hort, are minutely discussed, yet 
the book keeps in view the lay 
reader. The diagram of New 
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Testament pedigree; the fine ap- 
pendix outlining the main facts 
about the most important manu- 
scripts; the running topical out- 
line at the top of the pages; all 
contribute to the handiness of 
the work. The questions on page 
five are enough to set any honest 
bigot agog. 


The author, giving this fine 
detail about the emergence of 
the printed Bible, fails to cover 
adequately the story of the ori- 
gin of biblical books. He indi- 
cates the standard view of New 
Testament origins, carefully 
viewing Von Soden and Streeter, 
but failing to note American 
items such as Torrey’s Aramaic 
gospel origins, which might at 
least have appeared in a footnote 
on page thirty-six. Also, in re- 
ferring to writing in the Mosaic 
period, he stresses cuneiform but 
omits any mention of the Ras 
Shamra and Sinaitic data which 
would clinch his argument. 


Well written, suggestively il- 
lustrated, with a wealth of detail, 
and bringing the data down to 
date, the little volume is a worth- 
while source book and a decid- 
edly readable compendium of 
multitudinous detail. C.S.K. 


The Psychology of Christian 
Personality, is an attempt to in- 
terpret the teachings of Jesus in 
the light of the psychology of 
personality. The Sermon on the 
Mount is used as the basis of 
these teachings, and Christian 
personality is evaluated in terms 
of them. With parents and teach- 
ers in mind the author makes 
suggestions as to how personal- 
ity may be developed. The con- 
cept of fatherly love is used as a 
standard by which to test the 
teachings of Jesus on love, and 
when judged by this standard 
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they are held to be psychologi- 
cally valid. 


Despite a good deal of verbi- 
age in the form of “ordinary 
religious terminology” which the 
author has admittedly used the 
book fulfils the constructive and 
and helpful purpose of showing 
that many of the teachings of 
Jesus represent so thoroughly 
the deep wisdom of the race that 
they have stood the test of time, 
and when understood in their 
context are applicable to modern 
life. Herbert L. Searles. 


The title The Foundations of 
Faith and Morals is somewhat 
misleading. A subtitle, however, 
ealls it “an anthropological an- 
alysis of primitive beliefs and 
conduct with special reference to 
the fundamental problems of re- 
ligion and ethics.” As is to be 
expected, we have here a product 
of ripe anthropological scholar- 
ship and of the peculiar combi- 
nation of agnosticism with deep 
religious feeling that is charac- 
teristic of Malinowski. 


The section on “The Sacred 
Story in the Context of Culture” 
is the most rewarding one for 
readers with a philosophical in- 
terest. Malinowski’s conclusion 
is that: 


Myth, ritual, and ethics are 
definitely but three facets of 
the same essential fact: a 
deep conviction about the 
existence of a spiritual real- 
ity which man attempts to 
control, and by which in 
turn man is controlled. Dog- 
ma, ritual, and ethics are 
therefore inseparable. 


Here is a definite point of view, 
whether one agrees with it or 
not. Later Malinowski suggests 
“that the only scientifically cor- 
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rect definition of miracle is as an 
event in which supernatural re- 
alities are created by ritual acts.” 
Considerable stress is laid on 
the importance of belief in an- 
thropology. 


The philosopher must beware 
of deriving his concepts from the 
Melanesians or even from the 
anthropologists; but he must 
also beware of ignorance of the 


anthropological facts. 
S.B. 


Professor Ericksen of the Uni- 
versity of Utah has written a 
text on social ethics that has 
notable merits. It is clear and 
concrete, is understandable by 
the students for whom it is writ- 
ten, and is provided with peda- 
gogically valuable problems for 
review and application of its 
principles. After a rather too 
sketchy survey of ethical theory, 
the author takes up applications 
to such matters as family and 
marriage, character development, 
and economic, religious, politi- 
cal, and international problems. 
While the treatment is briefer 
and less searching than a discus- 
sion for mature minds should be, 
the point of view is throughout 
soundly liberal and wholesome. 
More use is made of Biblical 
sources than is customary in 
such a book. The modern litera- 
ture cited is somewhat arbi- 
trarily selected. The book makes 
no novel contribution to ethical 
thought but it is practical and 
sane, E.S.B. 


The dissertation from Lund 
is a precise analysis of the epis- 
temological preliminaries to a 
classification of values. It is 
highly abstract. Few concrete 
values are mentioned and no 
classification is proposed. The 
problem reduces to that of types 
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of meaning. British and Ameri-' 
can literature is utilized to greater 
extent and with better judgment 
than usual among continental 
philosophers. 
Carr is among the authorities 
cited. The account of value 


theories is instructive, but the 
result of the dissertation is not’ 
commensurate with the learning 


displayed. E.S.B. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC OF 
JESUS. By Ralph Waldo Nelson. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, London and 
Edinburgh. Pp. 452. $3.00. 


It is perhaps the fate of every 
genius to appear through history 
in many roles but seldom in his 
own. Jesus of Nazareth is no 
exception. He appears now as 
Catholic, now as Protestant. He 
fights against himself on the side 
of the Big Battalions. He is 
heralded as an animula naturali- 
tur communistica agitating for 
world revolution and _ world 
peace. In America he has passed 
from puritan to high pressure 
salesman preaching bigger and 
better good will. And now in 
Professor Ralph Waldo Nelson’s 
recent volume, The Experimental 
Logic of Jesus he appears as a 
hebrew pragmatist busily veri- 
fying hypotheses through the 
conscious use of the experimental 
method. 


Professor Nelson is not una- 
ware of the problem of historical 
objectivity that confronts every 
interpreter of the past, and he 
frankly confesses that his own 
view is neither absolute nor final. 
But this admission seems to have 
acted as an excuse for escaping 
any further self-criticism. He 
severely attacks the authoritari- 
anism not only of the churches 
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but of “grammatico-historical’”’ 
scholarship for falsifying the 
living Jesus. But he himself 
makes no systematic use of the 
fruits of historical scholarship, 
relying on a more “vital” inter- 
pretation. Quite unaware of his 
own authoritarianism, he takes 
“experience” as the final test and 
without any attempt at justifica- 
tion excludes intellectual ab- 
stractions from experience. His 
devotion to the senses and to 
mechanical techniques suggest a 
fundamental naturalism, but 
having excluded intellectual ab- 
straction from experience, he 
seems to have no difficulty in in- 
cluding any spiritual experience 
within it. Having seen clearly 
that Jesus was neither devoted 
to the formal abstraction of the 
Greeks, nor to the authoritarian- 
ism of the Romans, he apparently 
fails to discover how different 
was the spiritual aspiration of 
the Hebrews from the practical 
experimentation of today. Re- 
jecting what he calls the “‘super- 
experiential,” he loses completely 
the passive, other-worldly side of 
the man who is reported as say- 
ing “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” and “Take no thought 
for the morrow.” Hence he seems 
not to sense the incongruity of 
putting current pseudo-scientific 
jargon into the mind of Jesus. 
That Jesus is relevant to today 
there can be no doubt. That he 
does have a pragmatic aspect is 
worth pointing out. But to at- 
tempt to do this without at least 
indicating those aspects of Jesus 
which will not fit the times is not 
only to lose the historical but 
also the universal character of 
the man. An historical work 
should not be a mere reconstruc- 
tion of the past as it was. But 
neither should it be a mere re- 
statement of the past in present- 
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day terms, but a bridge through 
time uniting past with present. 


Professor Nelson seems to ac- 
cept all the miracles uncritically 
as matters of fact. Yet he is 
constrained to justify them prag- 
matically, as educational devices 
useful for the time. They are 
experiments performed by Jesus 
in the “laboratory of the kinder- 
garten.” The turning of water 
into wine is a “nature miracle” 
through which Jesus vividly 
demonstrates the supernatural 
to the senses. Similarly 


the resurrection partakes of 
laboratory features and 
characteristics. It is an 
event that men may be ex- 
pected to note by the use of 
their senses, as well as by 
their understanding powers. 
. . . They have the oppor- 
tunity to check their sense 
of sight by the senses of 
hearing and touch. They 
feel the scars of His cruci- 
fixion wounds with their 
own finger-tips. 


The Virgin conception 


is in a class by itself, as 
having not even educational 
intent. Apparently its only 
standing among the mira- 
cles is that of a mere device 
for achieving the incarna- 
tion; but, as we have al- 
read noted, the incarnation 
is itself clearly a teaching 
measure. 
H. Jeffrey Smith. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHIES OF RE- 
LIGION. By Henry Nelson Wieman 
and Bernard Eugene Meland. Willett, 
Clark and Company, Chicago. Pp. xiii, 
$3.00. 


One of the minor triumphs of 
the tin can age was the putting 
up of fifty-seven varieties of 
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food-stuffs by a single company. 
In American Philosophies of Re- 
ligion Professors Wieman and 
Meland have gone that company 
one less, but their canned sum- 
maries of complicated philo- 
sophical view-points are neatly 
labelled if not attractively pre- 
pared. The publisher’s blurb on 
the jacket unconsciously hits the 
nail on the head when, referring 
to the fifty-six philosophies, it 
says, “their apparent confusion 
of testimony is reduced to a few 
simple differences which are so 
clearly stated that the non- 
technical reader can understand 
them.” 


Whatever value there is in 
this volume lies in the authors’ 
attempt to organize the scattered 
philosophies of religion accord- 
ing to general trends and to gain 
a perspective of the whole. 
Wisely they have sought to re- 
late them according to the tradi- 
tions from which they have 
sprung, and in which they are 
rooted. For whereas Whitehead, 
to mention one, is undoubtedly 
“rooted in the tradition of natur- 
alism,”’ his philosophy of religion 
is not easily confined within its 
bounds. Less acceptable are the 
sub-sections, which in the case 
of naturalism group their mem- 
bers into “Evolutionary Theists,” 
“Cosmic Theists,” “Religious 
Humanists,” and “Empirical 
Theists.” Corresponding with 
“Naturalism” the other main 
traditions are ‘“Supernatural- 
ism,” “Idealism,” and “Roman- 
ticism.” Of these the most 
doubtful group is the last. 

HS: 


Miscellaneous 


PAMELA’S DAUGHTERS. By Professor 
Robert P. Utter and Gwendolyn Bridges 
Needham. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. xiii, 512. $3.50. 
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Pamela’s Daughters, by the 
late Professor Robert P. Utter 
and his collaborator, Gwendolyn 
Bridges Needham, is at the same 
time one of the most novel and 
one of the most ambitious under- 
takings that have appeared in 
the field of English literary criti- 
cism in recent years. The open- 
ing chapter expresses admirably 
the thesis and the tone of the 
volume: 


If every woman in life is 
a daughter of Eve, so is 
every heroine in fiction a 
daughter of Pamela. If Eve 
were alive today, we should 
rejoice to analyze her, soul, 
mind, and body, as a basis 
for a biological and psycho- 
logical study of her daugh- 
ters. Pamela is as much alive 
as ever she was, and she is 
ours to analyze as we will in 
the search for the origin of 
the diverse species of hero- 
ines of English fiction. She 
was born in 1740 at the age 
of fifteen from the pen of 
Samuel Richardson. At birth 
she was two volumes long, 
but she soon grew to four. 
Whether or not the volumes 
of her corporate form are to 
be called the first English 
novel need not concern us. 
At least they signal the en- 
trance of the heroine, so for 
us the first book of Pamela 
shall be the book of Genesis. 
Her name is a household 
word, and her story is widely 
known, but few there are in 
the twentieth century who 
read it “‘in the original.” 


It is surprsing that so fasci- 
nating a subject had not occur- 
red to a competent critic long 
before the two authors of this 
book seized upon the theme. 
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What could be so entrancing as 
tracing all the varied types of 
heroine in English and Ameri- 
can fiction from the time of the 
appearance of Richardson’s great 
prototype, Pamela? Obviously, 
to do this satisfactorily requires 
an abundance of time and pa- 
tience, plus a very liberal allow- 
ance of humor and a fine sense 
of time values. All of these seem 
to have been in the possession of 
the authors. We are told that the 
studies had their beginning as 
far back as 1919 when Professor 
Utter secured the approval of 
the editor of The Woman’s Home 
Companion for an article on 
“Fashions in Heroines.” The 
present volume is the final out- 
come of the studies begun almost 
twenty years before and prose- 
cuted with more or less continu- 
ity during that time. 


The method of analysis is by 
types, depicted roughly in the 
chronological order of the ap- 
pearance of the novels in which 
the heroines figure. The first 
chapter presents the mother of 
all these heroines, Pamela her- 
self. The traits of Pamela which 
constitute a legacy to her daugh- 
ters are presented at the close of 
the chapter, where the subjects 
of the remaining chapters of the 
book are suggested in this con- 
cluding passage: 


Thus for nearly two hun- 
dred years she has been all 
things to all men: an inno- 
cent child, a case for the 
psychiatrist,a noble woman, 
a Shavian superman, the 
glory of her sex, a disgrace 
to womanhood, a saint, a 
pervert, a martyr, an entire- 
ly normal girl. In so far 
as she is human and normal, 
she is so because she has so 
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many traits and qualities, 
no one of which adequately 
represents her without the 
others. Her daughters, the 
heroines of later fiction, too 
often have to get along with 
one trait apiece—as if the 
heritage had to be divided 
among the heiresses. Hence 
come the type-form hero- 
ines who may be more or 
less safely classified accord- 
ing to the .traits they in- 
herit, and we have the 
Prude, the Weeper, the 
Fainter, “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” the “fallen” 
heroine, and the poor work- 
ing girl. One or two others 
there are who show relation- 
ship in collateral branches. 
Without defining here the 
exact degree of cousinship 
we may claim them as mem- 
bers of the family, include 
them in the sorority, and 
discuss them all as Pamela’s 
daughters. 


Thus we have such chapters as 
“What Could the Poor Girl Do?’, 
“The Importance of Being a 
Prude,” “Liquid Sorrow,” “ ‘Cut 
My Lace, Charmian’,” ‘“ ‘The 
Lass with the Delicate Air’,” 
“Aunt Tabitha,’ “Some Do,” 
“Some Don’t,” “New Girls for 
Old,” and “Victoria, Where Is 
Thy Victory?” 


An immense amount of read- 
ing has gone into the preparation 
of this brilliant analysis. The 
authors rightly maintain that it 
would have taken several vol- 
umes properly to represent all 
the material surveyed. What we 
have here is their distillation of 
the best. One of the obvious 
benefits that will be conferred by 
the book is the education in mod- 
ern morals that will be enjoyed 
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by those of the older generation 
who have not kept pace with the 
progress made by the latest of 
Pamela’s daughters and her sym- 
pathetic contemporaries. The 
volume is appropriately illus- 
trated by portraits of typical 
heroines of fiction, women of his- 
tory, and works of art that have 
a subtle bearing on the analysis 
of the various types. The me- 
chanics of the book are purposely 
concealed as much as possible, 
and footnotes and reference ma- 
terial are relegated to an appen- 
dix entitled “If Anyone Should 
Ask.” A well-made index renders 
very convenient the location of 
material, not only about novel- 
ists and their heroines, but about 
such subjects as art, athletics, 
behavior patterns, the cavalier 
attitude, chastity, dress reform, 
fainting, lacing, marriage, love, 
melodrama, and so forth. 


There are no doubt some who 
will object to the manner in 
which some material of a rather 
risqué nature has been dragged 
in, but on the whole the intelli- 
gence of the treatment, the de- 
lightful humor, and the frankly 
realistic handling of the subject 
go far to disarm such critics. It 
is altogether a delightful and 
much-needed addition to our 
criticism of the English novel. 

Louis Wann. 


WRITINGS ON POLITICAL PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Benedict de Spinoza, edited 
by 4. G. A. Balz. Pp. xxxv, 197. $1.25. 
TREATISE OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. By John Locke, edited by 
Charles L. Sherman. Pp. xv, 224. $1.25. 
CONCERNING BEING AND ES- 
SENCE. By St. Thomas Aquinas, 
translated by George G. Leckie. Pp. 
xliv, 47. $.90. Series of Philosophy 
Source Books. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 


ON BEING AND ESSENCE, By St. 
Thomas Aquinas, translated by Clare 
C. Riedl. St. Michael’s College, Tor- 
onto, Canada. Pp. 52. Paper Cover. 


Along the Bookshelf 


There are many important 
texts in philosophy so printed as 
to make it difficult to contact 
students with the original sources 
of philosophic study. At the 
same time there has been a 
growing feeling of the necessity 
of introducing students to the 
books rather than to the books 
about the books. In the Appleton- 
Century Series we have selec- 
tions beautifully printed, in 
convenient form and sufficiently 
inexpensive to meet the need of a 
multitude of philosophy classes. 
The translations are well-done 
and accompanied by the essential 
biographical notes and introduc- 
tions. They will be eagerly wel- 
comed by teachers of philosophy. 


By a coincidence, the same 
mail that brings the Appleton- 
Century text of Aquinas’ Being 
and Essence brings also the same 
work from the press of St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto. St. 
Michael’s is doing a valuable 
service in this series of philo- 
sophical texts. The translation 
is by Clare C. Riedl and, if we 
mistake not, our old friend Pro- 
fessor Gilson, recently of the 
Sorbonne but now of the College 
de France, has a hand in the 
editing of the series. R.T.F. 


SCIENCE: A NEW OUTLINE. By J. W. 
N. Sullivan. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
New York. Pp. xii, 282. $2.00. 


This excellent little book may 
be cordially commended to all 
who want a simple and lucid ac- 
count of the world as it appears 
to Science at what may turn out 
to be one of the most instructive 
turning-points of its career. Mr. 
Sullivan is remarkably success- 
ful in avoiding technicality and 
mathematics, and his success 
rather suggests that their preva- 
lence may be largely due to the 
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fact that most books on science 
are written by professors for 
professors. A philosopher might 
regret that Mr. Sullivan has not 
added a brief warning to his 
readers that scientific doctrines 
are never to be taken as final 
and absolute but are merely the 
best explanations relatively to 
the actual state of knowledge. 
For this would not only spare 
them much disappointment when 
they discover that large parts of 
science are methodological and 
mythological, but would also pre- 
pare them to follow the essen- 
tially progressive developments 
of scientific doctrine. 
F.C. 8S. Schiller. 


SOURCES OF THE FAUST TRADI- 
TION FROM SIMON MAGUS TO 
LESSING. By P. M. Palmer and R. P. 
More. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. vi, 300. $3.50. 


Sources of the Faust Tradition 
by P. M. Palmer and R. P. More 
is exactly what its title indicates, 
a collection of original sources 
and a consideration of the rise of 
the Faust tradition. However 
much may have been written 
about the Faust legend, it bears 
a perennial interest and our au- 
thors have happily made avail- 
able materials in a convenience 
of form not hitherto realized. 


The forerunners of the Faust 
myth are seen first as Simon 
Magus, who sought for a con- 
sideration the miraculous power 
of Peter and Paul, then Cyprian 
of Antioch who hoped with the 
power of magic to overcome the 
power of the Gospel but was 
himself overcome, and finally in 
Theophilus of Adana who en- 
tered into league with the devil. 
The various stories are here 
gathered from the Clementine 
Recognitions, the Legenda Aurea 
and other medieval sources and 
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are here provided in translation. 
One chapter is devoted to the 
historical Faust and The Faust 
Books are reproduced in the or- 
iginal English translation. There 
is a final section on the earlier 
Faust dramas and puppet plays. 


Thus we have set before us in 
the clearest possible way the 
sources which proved so rich to 
Marlowe, Calderon and Goethe. 
It is of special interest to com- 
pare the English Faust book as 
printed by Orwin in London in 
1592 and here reproduced, with 
Goethe’s more famous rendering 
of the story in the immortal 
drama. 


All who are interested in the 
Faust legend will welcome the 
recovery of that which has been 
obscure and forgotten. R.T.F. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET’S PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE STATE. By Bertil 
Pfannenstill. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund. 
Pp. 324. 


The well-known obtuseness of 
the doctrines of absolute ideal- 
ism, arising in large measure 
from its unconventional use of 
language, is generously exhibit- 
ed in the political thought of 
Bosanquet. That some criticisms, 
at least, raised against it are 
due to a misunderstanding of his 
meaning is the contention of 
Bertil Pfannenstill in his pene- 
trating and comprehensive vol- 
ume, Bernard Bosanquet’s Phil- 
osophy of the State. This work, 
presented as a doctoral and in- 
augural dissertation to the Fac- 
ulty of Lund University, com- 
prises both an historical and 
systematic study. First exam- 
ining the three basic methods of 
political theory (the juridico- 
normative, the sociological and 
the ethico-normative or philo- 
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sophical method), he reviews 
briefly the historical background 
of Bosanquet’s doctrine of the 
state, from Plato to the English 
Neo-Idealists. A third chapter 
presents the general philosophi- 
cal basis of Bosanquet’s political 
theory. The final and basic sec- 
tion of the volume concerns the 
fundamental political ideas of 
Bosanquet, the notion of free- 
dom, the General Will, and the 
State as an ethical unity. Dr. 
Pfannenstill indicates a com- 
prehensive knowledge of British 
and continental political theory, 
as well as a fine grasp of the 
thought of Bosanquet and his 
critics; and this work may be 
regarded as a piece of solid and 
thorough scholarship. Construc- 
tively the author defends the 
views of the English idealist 
whose thought he has examined. 
Wilbur Long. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir 
Charles Oman. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. vii, 247. $3.00. 


Any work by Sir Charles 
Oman would be sure to attract 
attention in the field of history, 
and his Sixteenth Century is no 
exception to the rule. He en- 
deavors to penetrate beneath the 
course of outward events which 
constitute chronicle, and to give 
us the underlying philosophies, 
the currents of thought, the mo- 
tives personal and otherwise 
that constitute history. In this 
he has been eminently success- 
ful. Though the book is brief it 
will be welcomed by all students 
of the Sixteenth Century as 
illuminating in a rare degree the 
activities of that period. 


ROMAN SATIRE: ITS OUTLOOK ON 
SOCIAL LIFE. By J. Wight Duff. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 
California. Pp. 205. $2.25 


Along the Bookshelf 


Dr. J. Wight Duff, Emeritus 
Professor of Classics, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, de- 
livered the lectures represented 
in the eight chapters of his 
Roman Satire at Berkeley in 
1936 as Sather Professor of 
Classical Literature. The volume 
is the twelfth in the series of 
Sather Lectures. Readers of Pro- 
fessor Duff’s Literary Histories 
of Rome need not be reminded 
that their author handles a 
learned subject with authority 
and yet with charm. 


Satiric writing among the Ro- 
mans possesses an interest far 
beyond its significance as a liter- 
ary form. It is the one genre 
that the Romans claimed to have 
invented and the only one that 
bears a Latin name. Its broader 
interest is suggested by the sub- 
title of Professor Duff’s book. In 
the writings of the great satir- 
ists we possess a varied and 
faithful representation of the 
social life of Rome. 


In his first lecture Professor 
Duff discusses general problems 
confronted upon the threshold 
of his course; such as, the na- 
ture, functions, and distribution 
of satire, as well as special ques- 
tions peculiar to the Latin type, 
as the meaning of the word 
satura, the existence of a dra- 
matic form, and the claim to 
originality. The satiric spirit 
present in all literatures is dis- 
tinguished from the generic 
satura of the Romans from 
which the “Satires’”’ of Johnson, 
Dryden, and Pope are lineally 
descended. The heyday of the 
genre in English literature is 
long past. The spirit remains 
vigorous, especially in novel and 
drama. 


After a consideration of Greek 
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precursors of Latin satire, the 
Roman masters from Ennius to 
Juvenal are fully treated. Greek 
writings contributed to the spirit 
and the themes of Roman satire 
from the beginning. Professor 
Duff stresses the influence of 
Greek philosophic teaching, and 
especially of Stoic moralizing 
and the grim humor of the Cynic 
diatribe. The vigorousand many- 
sided personality of Lucilius, 
creator of the Roman type, is 
vividly presented and the con- 
tent of his writings rehabilitated 
in a remarkable degree. There 
follows a sympathetic treatment 
of Horace, greatest and most 
versatile of Roman satirists, 
“incisive without venom.” 


A chapter is devoted to Mar- 
tial, whose epigrams, embodying 
satiric tradition, are “realistic 
vignettes of humanity.” The 
fifth chapter is a lucid exposition 
of Menippean Satire, the mixed 
mode, cultivated by the learned 
Varro and represented in extant 
literature by Seneca and Petro- 
nius. The titles of Varro’s lost 
satires are provocative: “I’ve 
Got You,” “The Dish Finds Its 
Lid,” “Until When?” “Old Up- 
in-the-Morning,” “Oh My! Oh 
My!” 


Much of the pleasure of the 
reader arises from the author’s 
felicitous renderings of witty 
and humorous passages. He pos- 
sesses the rare ability to inter- 
pret a joke without smothering 
it in explanations. 


Professor Duff’s book is a re- 
liable and significant treatment 
of a literary form that was pro- 
duced through a long period by 
writers of power and originality. 
The stress laid upon social out- 
look broadens its value. 
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THE ROMAN’S WORLD. By Frank 
Gardner Moore. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. xiii, 502. $3.75. 


The Roman’s World is by no 
means an old tale retold. Many 
useful hand-books on “Roman 
life’ are available, but Professor 
Moore aims in this volume to 
“outline a larger picture of the 
world—social, cultural, and poli- 
tical—in which the typical Ro- 
man of one age after another 
lived.” 


In this broad and important 
field the book is authoritative 
and readable. It will be very 
useful to teachers and students 
of Roman civilization and will 
interest any reader who appre- 
ciates a work of sound scholar- 
ship without dullness. The or- 
derly arrangement, with chapter 
headings and topical divisions 
clearly designated, makes the 
book convenient for reference as 
well as for consecutive reading. 


After two chapters recounting 
the growth of Rome from village 
to city-state and the stages in 
the development of empire, there 
follow discussions of agriculture, 
crafts, trade and transportation, 
religion, amusements, family 
life, education, literature, and 
art. 


Not least among the superior 
features of this book is histori- 
cal perspective. Without painful 
and obvious framework of chron- 
ology, the changes in thought, 
manners,and institutionsthrough 
the periods of ancient Rome’s 
history are clearly depicted. 


A sketch of Latin literature is 
skillfully introduced by guiding 
the reader through typical Ro- 
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man libraries. The closing chap- 
ter affords views of the outward 
aspect of Rome at successive 
stages through a series of imagi- 
nary tours at selected dates from 
the second century, B.C., to the 
age of Constantine. 


Professor Moore never de- 
scends to sensationalism or to 
drawing forced parallels between 
ancient and modern life, a pitfall 
that not even eminent scholars 
always escape in their efforts to 
make their subjects palatable 
for the reader of today. Yet 
many pages are replete with in- 
terest for the present, notably 
the discussion of economic life 
in the chapter on “Crafts, Trade, 
and Transportation.” The au- 
thor makes frequent use of re- 
cent archaeological discoveries. 


The book is so well balanced 
and wisely planned to serve its 
purpose, that to cite passages 
of peculiar excellence and to re- 
gret certain omissions or inser- 
tions would serve little more 
than to indicate the reviewer’s 
tastes and individual interests. 
Many details afford evidence of 
the experienced teacher and de- 
voted scholar who has done his 
work well and has found joy in 
the accomplishment. One may 
note the splendid and appropri- 
ate photographic illustrations, 
the unusually clear maps, the 
fitting quotations from Latin 
authors before each chapter, the 
careful cross references, the rare 
and discriminating use of foot- 
notes, and the selected bibliogra- 
phy arranged by topics. The 
format of the book is well 
adapted to its purpose, with 
large and sturdy binding. 

Ruth W. Brown. 
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